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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


A CALL FOR CHAPLAINS 


AN urgent call has been sent out by 

the War Department for chaplains. 
The number now serving must be prac- 
tically doubled, and fully one half of the 
quota must be available before July 1, 
1943. 

Universalist clergymen who can 
qualify should give this matter serious 
consideration now. The Army presents 
the greatest Christian opportunity to- 
day, and the War Department wants 
our strongest clergymen as chaplains. 


1. Eligibility requirements for commis- 
sion in the Army of the United States 
are as follows: 

a. A citizen of the United States or of 
a cobelligerent or friendly country; be- 
tween the twenty-fourth and fiftieth 
birthdays (men under forty-four are re- 
quired for troop duty); ecclesiastically 
indorsed by his denomination or its duly 
designated representative; and with the 
ministry as his principal vocation in life. 

b. Evidence must be submitted of (1) 
an A. B. or B.S. degree and a B. D. or 
Th. B. degree, or graduation from an 
accredited college and seminary, together 
with a minimum of two years’ pastoral 
experience, one of which must be full 
time; OR (2) an A. B. or B.S. degree, 
or graduation from an accredited col- 
lege, and such theological training as is 
required for ordination by his denomina- 
tion, together with a minimum of three 
years’ pastoral experience; OR (3) a 
B. D. or Th. B. degree, or graduation 
from an acceptable theological seminary 
and a minimum of three years’ pastoral 
experience. 

Note: Manifestly ineligible candidates 
should not place their applications for 
consideration. 

c. Each candidate must pass a final 
type physical examination, to be author- 
ized and obtained gratis through the 
Chief Chaplains Branch, Service Com- 
mand, in which the candidate resides, 
upon his submission of application of 
Form No. 0850, WD, AGO, together 
with application for ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement. 


2. Procedures. Write the Chief, Chap- 
lains Branch, Headquarters of the Serv- 
ice Command, in which you reside, giv- 
ing the following information. 

a. Age. 

b. Denominational affiliation. 

c. Educational qualifications. 

d. Experience in the ministry. 

Upon receipt of the above information, 
the Chief, Chaplains Branch, Head- 
quarters Service Command, will send the 
candidate Form No. 0850 and a form 
on which he may make his application 
for ecclesiastical endorsement, and _ his 
physical examination will be authorized 
at the nearest available army installa- 
tion. 


83. The addresses of the nine Service 
Commands are: 

First Service Command: SOS, 808 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Second Service Command: SOS, Room 
817, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Third Service Command: SOS, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Fourth Service Command: SOS, Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fifth Service Command: SOS, Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sixth Service Command: SOS, Room 
909, U. S. Post Office Bldg., Chicago, 
Til. 

Seventh Service 


SOS, 


Command: 


~Qmaha, Neb. 


Eighth Service Command: SOS, Hq., 
Santa Fé Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Ninth Service Command: SOS, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 
C. L. Muuer, 
Chaplain (Colonel) U.S. A. 


SWEDISH MISSIONARIES 
TO RETURN TO ETHIOPIA 


StocKkHoLM, January 30 (By wire- 
less). Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, has invited Swedish mission- 
aries to return to his country and re- 
open their schools and hospitals there 
which were closed by the Italians during 
their occupation of the country. Nils 
Dahlberg, director of the Evangelical 
Swedish Missionary Society, is quoted 
in an interview published in the Stock- 
holm newspaper Social-Demokraten to- 
day as saying that a number of letters 
and cables have been received from Em- 
peror Selassie asking for the return. 
“We hope that conditions soon will per- 
mit resumption of the work that we 
began there in 1904,” Mr. Dahlberg said. 


WHO’S WHO 


Eximo A. Rosinson is a member of 
the faculty of the State College, San 
Jose, Calif. 


GerarD Priesttey, former pastor of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, is now on the lecture plat- 
form. 


Srantey Mannino, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Hartford, Conn., has 
filled many denominational offices. 


Rowxianp Gray-SMITH is pastor of 
the Unitarian church of Sharon, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy at Emerson 
College, Boston. 


JoHN CumMMINS, second son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert Cummins, is a student 
at Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Ray Grsons is pastor of the First 
Church (Congregational) of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy, Congregationalist 
and Unitarian, is pastor of the First 
Parish Church of Milton, Mass., and an 
author of note. 


Brertua G. Woops is wife of the 
former president of the University of 
Maryland. 


Etmer D. Cotcorp is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Gardiner, Maine. 
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Training for Fellowship with God 


F one desires to be a musician, one studies and one 
practices. The average man does not realize how 
assiduously the great artists practice. 

If one wants to speak French or German or Russian 
or Japanese, one works for it. How hard one works, 
especially if his native tongue is English and he is seek- 
ing proficiency in a tongue as hard as the Russian or 
the Japanese! 

So with the mile runner, with the pole vaulter, with 
the football player. One puts his mind to the thing 
he wants, one gives time to it, one sacrifices for it. 
All this is taken for granted. The law is universally 
recognized and obeyed in the realm of the physical or 
the intellectual. But how is it with things spiritual? 
Is there not a common impression that if a man is 
deeply conscious of the existence of God and at home 
in religious matters, he has been born that way or 
conditioned in childhood or blessed by God with a 
miracle? Far be it from us to deprecate any native 
endowment or any conditioning in childhood or any 
direct gift of God, but we are convinced that there 
would be many more sure, happy Christians if we 
realized that spiritual proficiency was gained in much 
the same way as athletic proficiency or language 
proficiency. In other words, we ought to exercise 
spiritually as well as in these other ways. 

Working pastors often come face to face with situa- 
tions where someone who has neglected what our 
fathers called “the means of grace,” is brought under a 
great sorrow or strain and cries out that he can’t pray, 
that there is no answer to prayer, that all that he is face 
to face with is a blank wall. Or he is asked the question 
as to why God has deserted this one or that one. 

There is nothing much more sure than the fact that 
if we want the presence of God we must engage in 
what Brother Lawrence called “the practice of the pres- 
ence of God.” If we do nothing to keep some earthly 
friendship alive, never write, never call or never think 
about the other one, the existence of that other one 
may become misty. If something happens to change 
the situation the old friendship may come to life. 

Many a friendship with God has come alive for 
men facing terrible experiences in this war. Ricken- 
backer expressed the truth vividly in his narrative.. A 
man starving to death in a jungle, walking what seemed 
endless distances, was kept alive by repeating the 
Twenty-third Psalm. It is all very well to sneer at 
seeking God when we are in difficulty. The fact is that 


God is there all the time waiting for us to use the laws 
that he has wrapped around this universe, and if diffi- 
culty sends us back to him then blessed be difficulty. 

It is well for us to use the reason, for us to delve 
deeply into science, for us to accept the higher studies 
into the history and meaning of the Scriptures, for us 
to reverence truth “known or to be known,” but we 
are both shortsighted and foolish to throw prayer and 
religious meditation out of the window because science 
has come in. 

And however valuable our activities may be, one 
is likewise foolish who thinks that mere busyness is all 
that there is to the religious life. 

Probably the old-fashioned prayer meetings were 
often crude, but there was a sense of reality about 
them. We may not care to call them back, but if we 
are going to discard old techniques in the field of 
religion, we had better put something in their places, 
if we are to stay alive religiously. 

Churchgoing with some degree of regularity, a few 
minutes alone each morning with our thoughts, reading 
in the works of great masters of devotion—all may be 
our way of finding God. 

We do not urge less showing of faith by works or 
less philosophizing about the nature of Reality, but we 
do humbly suggest that a little more devout use of 
Lenten readings and a little more humble, sincere 
praying may bring results that are surprising to those 
who have never realized how many, how rich, how 
satisfying are the blessings that God has ready for all 
who will but ask. 


THE RUSSIA THAT IS FIGHTING FOR US 


FEW months ago it was not uncommon to hear 

the remark, “I hope that Russia and Germany 
will destroy each other.” Now we sce that Russia is 
winning our war for us. The battles there are on a 
gigantic scale. They dwarf conflicts elsewhere. It 
may be that “Stalingrad” will prove to be one of the 
decisive battles of the world. The Russians do not 
seem to worry as much as we do about whether recruits 
ought to be eighteen or twenty years old, about whether 
they can go to the Front before they have a full year’s 
training or not, about various other things that are 
debated warmly in our Congress. Grim necessity com- 
pels quick training. Boys in their early teens do the 
work of men. Girls and women pass the ammunition. 
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Russia is a dictatorship, and we do not like dictator- 
ships. But here is a dictatorship that commands the 
loyal co-operation and self-immolation of an entire 
population. Can it be that a dictatorship which has 
the common good in mind has a different effect upon a 
population from that of a dictatorship which serves 
only a race, a party or a class? The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating of it, and this Russian pudding 
seems to indicate that the Russian people are for it. 

But we don’t like Communism. Of course we don’t, 
but there are differences among us as to the why and 
wherefore. Some of us do not like Communism because 
it seems to lead to a loss of liberty. Others of us do 
not like it because we do not like anything, com- 
munistic or democratic, which threatens our special 
privileges. If we have more liberty than the Russians, 
they have more equality than we, and we are not so 
sure that we are for equality. In fact, some of us are 
more against equality than we are against Hitler. 

It seems reasonably plain that though Russia is a 
dictatorship, it is a dictatorship that is leveling deadly 
blows at a system which is the great foe of democracy. 

There is a nasty, selfish spirit in some of our people 
that makes it necessary even for an idealist like Ray- 
mond Gram Swing to defend Lend-Lease aid to Russia 
on the ground that it equips Russian soldiers to take 
the place of American soldiers in facing the Germans. 
Of course what Mr. Swing states is a fact, but we are 
a little ashamed to argue that we must do all we can 
to make sure that Russians instead of Americans will 
lay down their lives in our defense. 

Back of all economic and political systems are 
people. When we come face to face with Russian man- 
hood and womanhood, with military skill, endurance, 
courage, self-sacrifice, love of country, do we have to 
make any reservations? Need we say, “They are all 
Communists”? Do we have any right to feel superior? 
Does anybody today have to apologize for the Russian 
people? 

We think that our readers can infer the answer we 
would make. And what we want to ask them now is 
to remember the answer when the war is over. 


“BIBI, THE BAKER’S HORSE’ 


NTO a world which knows about France only 

through the Vichy radio or about the French mainly 
_through the fantastic tales of plotting that come out 
of French Africa, into a world homesick for the France 
of gaiety and sunshine, of interesting cities and un- 
spoiled villages—comes a book that recaptures all the 
charm of the old French life which is not dead—only 
just away. 

Bibi, The Baker’s Horse, by Anna Bird Stewart, 
takes us for a little while into the old France that so 
many Americans know and love. It purports to be a 
story about a little Corsican horse sold to a French 
baker, but it is more than that. It is a story of French 
life dealing with the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 


*Bibi, The Baker’s Horse. By Anna Bird Stewart. Illus- 
trated by Catherine M. Richter. Lippincott. $2.00. 
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maker, and with the great of France only as one deliv- 
ers bread and pork chops at their backdoors. Some 
of the learned critics say that a book about a horse 
ought not to be a book about people, but we are sure 
that this kind is more interesting. 

It is no less about a horse because Rosine, the 
baker’s wife, loved the little wild horse and trained him, 
and because Jules, her husband, a great horse trader, 
and Berthe and Bouvé, her children, come into the 
story. 

It is a beautiful book, well illustrated, a gripping 
story told with charm and color, and it takes us back 
to Avignon, in old Provence, now echoing to hobnailed 
German boots, but which, God willing, shall live again 
free and gay, with song and laughter. 

For it is our conviction, reinforced as we read of the 
inexhaustible kindness of the plain people of this book, 
that it would be easier to turn the moon into green 
cheese than to Germanize the folk of Avignon. 

And while it is not nonsense to say that Bibi is a 
book for young people, it is wooden not to say that it 
is exactly right for all grownups with heart and 
imagination. ; 


THE LENTEN MANUAL 


E do not get better copy than that from Frank D. 

Adams of Oak Park, Illinois, whether we test 
it from the standpoint of matter or the standpoint of 
form. 

He has written the Lenten Manual for 1943, and 
it is selling fast. People know that Dr. Adams has 
something to say, and that he speaks out of a life full 
of experience. Denominationally he has held our high- 
est offices. And outside the denomination he has 
served the country both in military and civil capacities. 

This Lenten Manual reflects the experiences of a 
rich and full life. And it is all about life—the life we 
lead day by day. It is called The Ladder of Excellence, 
and deals with different rungs of the ladder called 
faith, virtue, knowledge, self-control, patience, godli- 
ness, kindness and love. It is based on Second Peter 
1:4-7. 

What the writer of the epistle and Dr. Adams are 
trying to do is to help us to become partakers of the 
divine nature. The more faithfully we go along with 
Dr. Adams through the coming Lenten season, the 
more we shall find that his leadership is wise. 


THE CHURCH MUST GO INTO POLITICS 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK in a Sunday 

sermon said, “The church must go into politics.” 
The danger to humanity in the years following the war 
may come as much from Christian people as from isola- 
tionists if Christians take the position that they can 
discharge their duty simply by telling people to honor 
God and obey his commandments. They must get into 
the battle for a world constitution, and they must begin 
now to prepare people for the sacrifices inevitable if 
we are to achieve it. If we have to give up some part 
of our national sovereignty, let us do it. If we have 


_ Juice of grasses and a few berries. 
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to make economic sacrifices and accept, a lower 
standard of living, let us do that. No conceivable 
sacrifice that we might make to organize the world for 
peace could compare with the sacrifices we should have 
to make in a world organized for war. 

It is not enough to hate war or resolve never to 
take part in war. Peace is a problem of political organ- 
ization, and we must organize the world for peace. 

If we want peace, we must pay the price. 

We are not attempting to quote Dr. Fosdick. We 
are giving the substance of a memorable discourse. 

After the last war we thought that we could get 
peace in some easy way. The common people in all 
the countries of the world wanted peace. They do 
today. But we must organize for peace if we are to 
achieve it. 


“I SHALL NOT WANT” 


OST of us have read of the ordeal of Vern Haug- 

land, Associated Press correspondent in the Far 

East, who bailed out of a disabled plane, landed in the 

jungles of New Zealand, had to wander for six weeks 

without shelter or provisions, and finally was picked up 

by natives and taken to a missionary in a delirious 
condition. 

His food during his wanderings consisted of the 
The hardships of 
his lot from injured feet, starvation, exposure to tor- 
rential rains and cold nights, make us wonder at what 
the human body can endure. But just as amazing and 
thrilling is the testimony to the resources, physical and 
moral, locked up in the average individual. In a letter 
to his brother, a Seattle attorney, Haugland said that 
only Divine Providence saved him. 

“I often repeated the psalm, ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want,’ ” he wrote. “I would be unable 
to go one step farther, and then I would remember, 
‘I shall not want,’ and sure enough, there’d be some 
berries or chewable grass or a creek with good water 
just ahead.” 

We don’t have to believe in miracles or turn into 
Bible literalists in order to believe in such testimony. 
It squares with our Universalist conviction in the 
reality of God and in the Divine Power available at any 
hour for those who seek it. 


LET’S USE LOCAL PREACHERS 


ARLY Methodism owed no small part of its 
phenomenal success among the common people to 
the preaching of laymen who were licensed as local 
preachers. Of late years the local preacher has had 
little specific responsibility in a good many conferences. 


‘But with hundreds of ordained clergymen going into 


the chaplaincy there is an increasing need of men for 
the pulpits in the home communities. Here is an 


opportunity for the use of lay preachers, and several 
district superintendents are reporting marked successes 


under their ministry. Perhaps the next few years will 
see a revival of interest and utilization of this very 


honored and potential group of servants of the church. 


-—The Christian Advocate. 
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THE “COFFIN NAIL” RETAINS ITS STING 


OMETIMES the writer for a secular magazine goes 
in where ministerial “angels fear to tread.” So 

it is in an article titled, “Cigarette Ad Fact and Fic- 
tion,” written by Robert Littell for the July Reader’s 
Digest. 

Mr. Littell bases his rather devastating impeach- 
ment of the advertised advantages of certain brands of 
cigarettes upon a series of laboratory tests secured by 
the Reader's Digest. 

The cigarette manufacturer has indulged in elabo- 
rate and costly advertising in print and by radio to 
convince the public that his particular brand is less 
harmful than any other. By this advertising the 
public has been given the information that cigarettes 
do contain harmful ingredients, such as nicotine, tar, 
and resin. Also that “mildness” is highly desirable. 

But the results of the Reader’s Digest tests seem to 
show that in brands making the most persuasive claims, 
“mildness” is a virtue assumed rather than possessed. 
Potency in the product is almost in direct ratio to 
potency in the ads, rather than the reverse. 

So about all the advertising really proves is that 
there are deleterious effects from cigarette smoking, 
and Mr. Littell’s article seems to prove that these 
effects are not removed from the use of certain desig- 
nated “superior” brands. 

Of course, the advertised benefits derived from 
smoking a particular kind of cigarette are not due to 
the manufacturer’s concern for the smoker’s health, but 
to sell more of the product and increase the amount of 
smoking. In this, advertising has been highly success- 
ful and we are becoming a nation of smokers, men and 
women, young and old, mother and child, grandmother 
and granddaughter. But it cannot be asserted that 
this has made a healthier and more vital nation— 
The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis) . 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We wish that some of the people so interested in the 
exact spot where flags should hang in churches could 
be a little interested in the churches and what they 
stand for. 


At the consecration of Bishop Hart of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Sherrill said: “The church cannot be an ecclesi- 
astical dugout during the war. Religion is not a means 
of escape.” 


“Many Christians have become uncomfortable,” 
writes Rhoda McCulloch, “about the old formula that 
response to social need can be satisfied by a statement 
about it.” 


A religious body has got itself into an impossible 
kind of situation when every time anyone mentions 
God, politeness requires that he explain that the only 
thing he means is the force that appears to hold things 
together. . 
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George Washington's Foreign 


Policy Today 


Elmo A. Robinson 


HAT any man’s policy is may be determined 

either by observation of what he actually does or 
by insight into the plan or ideal which he intends his 
actions to express. Thus Washington’s foreign policy 
can be studied either in his official acts as president 
or in his own statement of that policy as set forth in 
his Farewell Address. The second of these methods 
will be followed in this essay. 

The Farewell Address is both a record of Wash- 
ington’s own policies and a statement of the course 
which he believed the country ought to continue to 
follow. The chief theme, however, is not foreign affairs 
but national permanency and unity. What is said 
about desirable policies abroad is imstrumental to 
desirable goals at home. This emphasis on unity is 
easily understandable. Prior to Washington’s adminis- 
tration the several mutually jealous states had been 
federated into what would now be called a league of 
nations under a central government so weak that there 
was fear of civil war between them, and perhaps civil 
war in which each party would seek the support of 
some European ally. During his presidency Washing- 
ton’s chief task had been to transform skeptical atti- 
tudes towards the new Constitution and other outer 
symbols of unity into an actual inner unity of feeling 
and devotion. As he was about to retire from office 
this task, although well on its way to successful com- 
pletion, continued to impress him as the most significant 
problem confronting the nation. Accordingly he dis- 
cussed the evils of sectionalism and factionalism, or, as 
we should say, the evils of the party system. And he 
recounted the merits of our system of government, as 
provided in the Constitution, and stressed the im- 
portance of religion, morality, education, and public 
credit. 

Among the several factors which may promote or 
destroy national unity there is none to which Wash- 
ington gives more thought than foreign policy. It was 
the “perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with 
foreign nations” which had led him, four years earlier, 
to abandon the plan of retiring from the presidency 
at the end of his first term. And when the moment for 
return to private life did arrive, he believed that his 
firsthand observations of governmental affairs and his 
reflective thought about national problems qualified 
him to make suggestions for the future. 

In recent years it has often been said that Washing- 
ton advised us to make “no entangling alliances.” But 
these words, later given currency by Jefferson, are not 
the words of the Farewell Address, nor, without quali- 
fication, do they fairly represent its message. The 
passage that comes closest to this misquotation is pre- 
sented as a rhetorical question: “Why,” he asks, “en- 


tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

Washington’s first references to foreign alliances 
occur in connection with his picture of what might 
have happened if the Union had not been established. 
If the original states had continued to exist as thirteen 
independent sovereign governments, held together only 
by a Confederation powerless to keep the peace among 
them, then they would have become involved in the 
usual “broils and wars” characteristic of international 
relations in Europe. At the beginning of Washington’s 
administration, for example, Vermont felt more enmity 
to New York than to Great Britain. In all such situa- 
tions rivalries and jealousies make conflict almost 
inevitable. But they are made the more likely to 
occur, and the more bitter when they do occur, by the 
alliances with other states which each party to the 
quarrel makes. Washington was convinced that, were 
there no United States, there would be thirteen dis- 
united states, each seeking a balance-of-power system 
of alliances with others and each with one or more 
European allies. Apparently he feared that there was 
still danger that some state or group of states would 
be tempted to seek the aid of a European ally in a 
domestic quarrel—as indeed did happen sixty-five years 
later. Against any factional alliance of this disruptive 
nature Washington was emphatically and unreservedly 
opposed. “No entangling alliances” well expresses his 
meaning. “No alliances” expresses it better. 

Does this same phrase correctly describe Wash- 
ington’s conviction concerning the foreign policy of the 
nation as a whole? Obviously it does not. Isolationism 
is a word whose emotional connotations make its use 
dangerous. But if isolationism means the doctrine 
that there should be no alliances whatsoever, no politi- 
cal connections with other nations, Washington was 
no isolationist. What he did oppose was “permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” As 
little political connection with other nations as possible 
was his motto. But in extraordinary emergencies he 
believed that temporary alliances might be necessary 
and desirable. And he believed also that international 
agreements once made should be “fulfilled with perfect 
good faith.” In other words, Washington was con- 
vinced that it was undesirable permanently to identify 
the fortunes of the United States with those of some 
one European nation or group of nations, or to make 
permanent commitments which might “entangle our 
peace and prosperity” by automatically involving the 
nation in a war unrelated to its own best interests. 

Quite consistently Washington condemned not only 
permanent alliances, officially entered upon, but also 
prejudices permanently nourished by individuals or fac- 
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tions. “Permanent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded.” For emotional behavior of this type 
interferes with dispassionate thinking about national 
welfare, promotes misunderstanding, and tends to 
involve the nation in weak policies towards its fancied 
friends and unnecessarily warlike conduct towards its 
fancied enemies. 


Washington’s strictures against factions may be 
interpreted, as already suggested, as condemning the 
present party system. But factions can with equal 
plausibility be taken as equivalent to our pressure 
groups of today. For attempts “to alienate any por- 
tion of our country from the rest” were not confined 
then, any more than they are now, to geographical 
cleavages. The force of Washington’s diction implies 
that he had had personal experience with lobbies and 
pressure groups. “All combinations and associations,” 
he says in unambiguous terms, “under whatever 
plausible character, with the real design to direct, con- 
trol, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities,” are destructive 
of the fundamental principle of a free, self-governing 
nation. Pressure groups are dangerous, even though 
occasionally they may seem to serve popular needs, for 
they tend to become powerful instruments by which 
“cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men’ under the 
cloak of pretended patriotism will subvert democratic 
government and usurp power for themselves. The 
ultimate dangers to which factionalism leads are a 
despairing allegiance to a domestic dictator and an 
open door to subversive foreign influences. It is when 
pressure groups have succeeded in misleading pub- 
lic opinion and in intimidating legislative bodies 
that the wiles of foreign influence become insidious, 
and that the menace of partiality and prejudice towards 
other nations becomes full grown. 

But Washington’s advice was not merely negative. 
Positively he recommended the development of exten- 
sive nonpolitical relationships. “Liberal . intercourse 
with all nations” he favored as being called for by 
“policy, humanity, and interest.” The peaceful ex- 
pansion of commercial relations was apparently chiefly 
what he had in mind. But here again he emphasized 
the advisability of impartial dealings with all as 
opposed to the granting of exclusive favors to some. 
In this connection he advocated the adoption of inter- 
national agreements, proposing that “conventional 
rules of intercourse” be drawn up with other “powers 
so disposed.” But even commitments to these should 
not, he said, be regarded as permanent but rather as 
temporary and subject to modification and repeal. 

Washington is emphatic in his assertion that peace 
with all nations must be the goal of the United States. 
Confronted with the fact of warfare among European 
states, this nation has a right to be neutral if she so 
desires. This does not imply that Washington advo- 
cated neutrality as a purely a priori rule. The decision 
to claim the privileges of this right and to remain at 
peace during his own administration was arrived at 
empirically by a deliberate examination of all the 
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circumstances involved. Although he recognized that 
a nation is under moral obligation to remain at peace 
with other nations, nevertheless he admitted that this 
abstract argument for neutrality had been strongly 
reinforced in his own thinking by the practical con- 
sideration that the young nation needed time to 
“settle and mature its yet recent institutions” before 
it could be strong enough to assume “command of its 
own fortunes.” 

Did Washington include the Army and Navy among 
the institutions which ought to be maintained? The 
Address does not specifically mention them. “Over- 
grown military establishments” are condemned as 
inauspicious and hostile to liberty. But this con- 
demnation occurs in the part of the Address devoted 
not to foreign affairs but to a discussion of the relation- 
ships among the thirteen states. The passage which 
contains it asserts Washington’s conviction that 
several states can better preserve their liberties from 
mutual encroachment by strenuous devotion to their 
national unity as expressed in the federal government, 
rather than by maintaining thirteen separate military 
commands. When he came to speak of national defense 
(as distinct from state defense) his restraint implies 
that here also he would be cautious about permitting 
military institutions to become “overgrown.” The 
sense of unity is a more fundamental defense than 
the resources of warfare. Nevertheless, he advocated 
“suitable establishments on a respectable defensive 
posture” adequate under provocation to permit a 
choice between peace or war. These, supplemented 
by the temporary alliances already mentioned, would 
permit the nation, provided it were genuinely united, 
to maintain neutrality, to meet international emergen- 
cies, and to “defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance.” Washington’s convictions may be summarized 
thus: He was opposed to becoming involved in dis- 
putes which concerned only the continent of Europe; 
he was in favor of protecting our nation from attack, 
even to the extent of forming temporary alliances with 
friendly European powers. 

But there is a more important item in the Address 
than any which has yet been discussed. In his foreign 
policy Washington was both a realist and an idealist. 
He was a realist in asserting that it is “folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors by another,” 
for each is motivated by self-interest. Any apparent 
generosity is only an illusion. But Washington was 
an idealist in urging that our own country guide its 
international affairs by a higher standard. Impartial 
and pacific treatment of all was his ideal. As the more 
enlightened prophets of the Old Testament exhorted 
their people to make Israel a light to the gentiles, so 
Washington called upon his fellow countrymen to so 
conduct the Department of State that the world 
would perceive the novel example of a nation “always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” This 
plea he supported by an appeal both sentimental and 
pragmatic, ultimately resting his case on the convic- 
tion that the permanent welfare of a nation is 
inseparably connected with its virtue. Believing whole- 
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heartedly as he did in the superiority of the principles 
of government upon which our nation was founded, in 
comparison with those of European states, Washington 
visualized the United States in the role of missionary. 
He looked forward to the day when the ideals of 
democracy and freedom should be so sincerely prac- 
ticed in America that the nations of the world would 
be moved to adopt them as their own. 

So much for Washington’s foreign policy as it was. 
What of that policy today? Two extreme answers may 
be given. It may be contended either that the advice 
of Washington should be followed blindly, slavishly# 
or that problems have so changed in one hundred 
forty-five years that his words have no bearing upon 
current complexities. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes there probably lies a golden mean. If so, neither 
of these conflicting assertions is true. The Farewell 
Address is not to be taken as an inspired document 
to be accepted word by word, as an inerrant gospel. 
On the other hand it is not to be discarded as worth- 
less for modern Americans. There are principles there 
set forth which continue to be sound guides. In seek- 
ing to apply them we can proceed in the same manner 
as did Washington. We can consider “all the circum- 
stances of the case.” But since these circumstances 
now are novel, since the circumstances of 1796 can 
never be exactly repeated, it may well be that the same 
steadfast principle will justify now one, now another, 
decision about action. 

For example, the resolution of Washington to retire 
at the end of a second term has often been cited as 
precedent against a third term by any president. But 
his resolution to-retire at the end of his first term and 
his reasons for not doing so are seldom mentioned. 
Yet if the “perplexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign nations’. was sufficient justification. for 
prolonging a first term into a second, it seems a not 
impossible reason for prolonging a second term into a 
third. One can thus find two conflicting principles 
operative in Washington’s mind. If we are to make 
use of his wisdom, we can only do so, as he did, by 
“deliberate examination” of, and “mature reflection” 
about, all the factors involved. 

The trend of our history has confirmed his principle 
that national unity is a more desirable method than 
broils and cival wars of preserving the rights of the 
several states. Washington’s exhortation has become 
an American axiom. But his advice against factions 
(here interpreted to mean pressure groups) has been 
forgotten, and even if recollected will probably deter 
few propagandists or patrioteers. Indeed it would be 
humanly impossible to annihilate all minority agitation, 
and logically impossible in a democracy. To attempt 
it is thus undesirable. And yet Washington’s principle 
is sound: bitter partisanship is a menace to national 
permanency and unity, especially when it succumbs to 
the temptation secretly to ally itself with foreign 
intrigue. Similarly we can recognize the wisdom of 
the related principle that permanent prejudices and 
favoritisms towards other peoples are harmful to our- 
selves. Citizens of the United States who can find 
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only good (or only bad) in Britain, in Germany, in 
Russia, in China, or in Japan, and who can never admit 
evidence contradictory to their own emotional general- 
izations, are denying the wisdom of Washington, and 
departing from his realism as well. 


We shall do well not to forget Washington’s fear 
that the military arm of any government will almost 
inevitably be opposed to liberty, and especially to the 
ideals of liberty conceived by our founding fathers. 
We shall do well not to forget also, as long as nation 
is arrayed against nation in warfare and in peace-time 
jousting for favorable balances of power, his condemna- 
tion of permanent alliances. But we must blend with 
these memories those of his espousal of international 
agreements and ties of a nonpolitical character, 


In other words, we must not allow our zeal for 
Washington’s realism to obscure his. vital idealism. 
We must keep ever fresh his praise of peace and his 
conviction that this democracy is called of God to 
spread the gospel of freedom among the nations. It is 
often asserted that we in the United States have no 
concern about the internal forms of government in 
other lands, provided that in their external relations 
they do not intrude upon the rights of others. Once 
this indifference may have been practicable. It is 
no longer so. We must paraphrase one of Lincoln’s 
principles, blending it with Washington’s: This world 
cannot endure half totalitarian and half democratic. 
Democracies may perhaps anesthetize themselves into 
accepting this political dualism. But the totalitarians, 
by the inner dialectic of their own philosophy, can 
never be at ease with the example of democracy at 
their borders. By their “overgrown military establish- 
ments” it is conceivable that they can crush democ- 
racy and establish autocracy. By our counter forces 
it is conceivable that we can crush totalitarianism. 
But no military force can ever establish democracy. 
Democracy is nonexistent apart from intellectual 
understanding, emotional assent, and conscientious 
devotion to a_ self-imposed ideal of freedom and 
fraternity for all. There must be missionaries and 
teachers to preach and demonstrate this high vision 
for lowly men. One hundred fifty years ago the mutual 
isolation of America and Europe obscured this truth, 
which is now being revealed through the dynamic 
events of history. 

In one further respect the logic of Washington’s 
principles may be extended beyond his immediate 
conclusions. All that he says so convincingly concern- 
ing the superior advantages of a union of states in 
preference to a system of armed alliance now applies 
to international relations. This essay is no brief for 
any specific proposal. But either we or our children 
must discover how to establish a perpetual union of the 
United States of the World. And to this end it may be 
necessary to relinquish some of our lesser traditions, 
just as our original states had to do, in order to form 
a more perfect union. But that which must not be 
surrendered is the concept of liberty and the faith 
in democracy which motivated the foreign policy of | 
George Washington. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXVII-The Wayside Inn in Wartime 


Johannes 


ORTY years ago some Universalist ministers, who 

adopted the name “‘fraters,” traveled from Boston 
out to the old Wayside Inn on the Albany Post Road 
and held some conferences which they called a “retreat.” 

Every year since, they and their successors have 
made the same pilgrimage, until forty-one such gather- 
ings have been held. One man, a young minister of 
Haverhill, named Perkins, has attended them all— 
only in the forty years he has moved on from Haverhill 
to Lynn and from Lynn to Washington, and from 
Washington back to Boston, and grown in honor and 
years. 

Another young fellow settled in Worcester, named 
Tomlinson, who died four years ago, attended every 
gathering until near the end of his life he made a world 
tour and had to miss one of the “retreats,” and I am 
positive he was rather sorry that he had toured the 
world at such a price. 

There was a great celebration of the fortieth retreat 
last year, and in comparison the forty-first session, 
January 24-27, 1943, was comparatively uneventful. 

Once the men went out from Boston in a railroad 
train to a little station in the pine woods marked Way- 
side Inn, and down the last mile on foot or in a pung. 

Then practically everybody traveled to the Inn by 
automobile. Now, once again, the men have to use 
public service vehicles in the form of the buses of the 
Boston and Worcester Line. 

During the years that Henry Ford has been the 
landlord, the Inn has been a place of pilgrimage and a 
comfortable hotel, and tens of thousands of people 
from all over the United States and Canada have gone 
there in motor cars and in excursion buses. Whole, 
schools have made the pilgrimage as a part of their 
education. They want to see the Mary’s Lamb School 
House, the Trade School, the Grist Mill with its over- 
shot water wheel hard at work, and an inn that dates 
from 1686 and perhaps earlier. 

The meetings of the fraters never have been inter- 
rupted by an influx of tourists, but sometimes the 
fraters have wanted to move to give visitors a chance 
to see an historic room. 

In January, 1943, the great parking place was 
empty. The visitors were few. The only ones that 
the fraters saw were young naval officers and the ladies 
of their party from Boston traveling by bus. That cold 

Monday night of the retreat the roads were so icy that 
some of the buses dodged the little detour on the old 
inn road that they are supposed to take since Mr. Ford 
kindly gave them the other road, and some of our fraters 
acted as guide, philosopher, friend, and telephone 
agent to the party shivering out on the road in the 
winter night. 

The two most intimate and impressive times of the 


retreat are the get-together Sunday night and the com- 
munion service Wednesday morning. I doubted if ever 
the men would give up holding their communion seated 
at the table in the inn kitchen, but they have. One or 
two services in the Mary and Martha Chapel have 
fixed a new tradition. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse 
conducted the communion service this year, and the 
roly-poly joker of the fireside was transformed into a 
religious leader breaking the bread of life for his com- 
rades. He gave us one of our best services. 

On Sunday night the men are carefree. There is no 
program except the 10 p. m. devotional service. The 
open fires in parlor, in taproom and in the old kitchen 
seem a little brighter that night, and when one goes 
out to Sunday night supper there is the best wood 
fire of all to greet him. The maids who have waited 
on us for years—Agnes, Mary and Lena—are there 
with the same old welcome. Emma sends up the same 
delicious food. If the manager has a hard time finding 
woodchoppers, or if his steward is terribly bothered 
about food supplies, we get no hint of it; yet common 
sense tells us that all this generous hospitality is not 
made possible by rubbing some magic lamp or uttering 
hocus-pocus of an incantation. Nor does money alone 
do it. It takes care, toil, thought, interest. 

One by one these charming hostesses have married. 
Only Miss Fisher and Miss Staples carry on that part 
of the work now, but the work does not suffer. The 
hostess on duty has no longer hours than when there 
were four of them, but she has it all to do—taking 
visitors through the Inn and running the office desk. 
We add to the work of course, but how glad these 
hostesses seem to be to help! Miss Fisher, as usual, on 
the piano accompanied Harmon Gehr in his little violin 
recital in the ballroom, and Miss Staples gave the men 
a corking address on “Great Personalities at the Inn.” 

Brooks of Washington was prior this year—a 
streamlined, modern-minded executive type of prior, 
who never seemed to choke off discussion but somehow 
always came under the wire at the exact minute he 
had suggested as the time to close. 

Brooks also led the memorial service for Dr. Sykes 
who had died during the year. Sykes had suggested 
Brooks, a recent graduate, for Little Falls, where he 
himself began work. Sykes had suggested Brooks for 
Malden, and for other important posts, and Brooks 
never had disappointed Sykes. So what Brooks had 
to say of Sykes came straight out of a grateful heart 
and to men who had come to admire and to love Sykes 
at the retreat. President Sykes there always had been 
Frater Sykes. 

Some people thought that this retreat of 1943 was a 
bit somber—as if the men were perhaps under the 
shadow of the terrible world war. There was a lot of 
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quiet talk in little groups and perhaps not quite so 
much “joshing,” but, as Brooks would say, “joshing 
enough.” ; 

Rose, who is such a serious, eloquent preacher, at 
the Inn makes one think that he could earn a better 
living as a humorous writer, broadcaster or lecturer. 
His fun just oozes out of him so naturally. Fun to be 
fun really ought to ooze and not be pumped. Forced 
fun bores. 

The most dramatic hour at the retreat was with 
something that does not belong at either the retreat 
or the Inn. They don’t spoil the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century effects with radio sets standing 
around. But when the papers. carried great headlines 
announcing a 10 p. m. broadcast of importance that 
Tuesday night, a petition went up to the manager for 
the loan of a radio set, and it was promptly installed in 
the taproom on the old high bar. I don’t have to 
describe the tense interest of those hours between ten 
and midnight, but did our readers note how Mary’s 
Little Lamb figured in the proceedings? Asked about 
the flight of Rommel and the pursuit by the Eighth 
Army, Winston Churchill said that the newsmen could 
be absolutely sure that wherever the lamb (Rommel) 
went, Mary (the Eighth Army) would be sure to go 
also. 

One hesitates to write of programs because it is 
difficult to reproduce the atmosphere and spirit of the 
local and the words. 

There was no program Sunday night except devo- 
tions at ten conducted by the writer and Professor 
Kapp. The Monday morning program was a review 
of The Robe, an historical novel by Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Hoyt gave the review, showing again his extraordinary 
gift of reproducing a dramatic story and concisely 
characterizing it. The men agreed that The Robe was 
Douglas’ best book. 

At the twilight hour, Lalone, in a mood and manner 
that exactly fitted the old kitchen, spoke on “Can We 
Keep the Faith?” basing part of his talk on Pratt’s 
famous book, Have We a Right to Believe? There was 
a good discussion, starting with the inevitable ques- 
tion, what is the faith? in which minds like those of 
Hoyt, Kapp, G. H. Leining and Perkins shone 
especially. 

However one may honor old customs, one is much 
more comfortable physically and satisfied intellectually 
with a concise discussion by men with something to 
say than he is with a discussion such as we used to 
have when everybody spoke in turn, whether illumined 
or half asleep. ; 

Monday night there was another session of an hour, 
the memorial to Richard Eddy Sykes, and addresses 
by Etz on “Retreats of Thirty Years Ago” and by 
McCollester on “Recollections of Henry Ford.” 

The shadows from the flickering firelight on the 
old kitchen wall seemed to take new shapes this night, 
and all at once through them came once more not only 
Sykes but Tomlinson and Hammett to sit with him 
on the old kitchen settle, and Frank Oliver Hall, 
Theodore Fischer, John Coleman Adams, Charles 
Conklin, Jim Albion and Frederick Bisbee seemed near. 
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One of the provocative topics was “The Most 
Immediate Problem Facing the Universalist Church 
Today.” It had been put into the program by Dr. 
Brooks, who said that the answer was leadership—in 
church schools, young people’s groups, and in the 
church itself. Reamon, Huntley and Rose each spoke 
on the subject—Reamon saying that the great need 
was a ministry of healing, Huntley a ministry of sac- 
rificial giving, and Rose a ministry of spiritual culture. 
The discussion got round to theological schools, and 
Dean McCollester made a spirited defense of the 
schools. The discussions in little groups that followed 
the session were especially brilliant, Kapp, Gehr, and 
Beach contributing to one too intimate to be reported, 
even if the reporter had brains enough to do it justice. 

After Gehr’s beautiful uplifting music Tuesday night 
we went down to the old kitchen and had the session 
on “Great Personalities at the Inn.” Kapp read a 
beautiful paper that we hope to print, for no descrip- 
tion could convey its elusive charm. Perkins spoke 
especially of John Coleman Adams and Henry Irving 
Cushman, and was in fine form. And then Miss Staples 
told us of some of the famous people who had stayed 
at the Inn—authors who visited it and later sent 
their autographed books. There were personalities as 
famous as Calvin and Grace Coolidge, Charles and 
Anne Lindbergh, the Crown Prince of Sweden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford. And there were others much more humble 
who had made a deep impression on this thoughtful 
historian of the Inn. The men handled the letters of 
Coolidge, the books of Hamilton Gibbs, Jack Miner, 
Burton Holmes, Booker Washington, Hamlin Garland, 
G. K. Chesterton, and a score of others. It was a 
delightful hour. 

A special guest of the fraters for this retreat was 
Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Seven Springs, North Carolina, 
Universalist minister at several places with intriguing 
names like Pink Hill, Red Hill, Shelter Neck, Wood- 
ington, as well as the metropolis of Kinston. 

His ministry is to widely separated country people, 


_ many of them tenant farmers, and his services include 


not only preaching and teaching but a community 
library and various co-operative projects which are 
lifting the level of agriculture and husbandry—a pure- 
bred bull whose offspring called Milking Shorthorns 
are good both for beef and for milk, and a wheat-grind- 
ing mill. 

Co-operating with government bureaus Mr. Ulrich 
has done an important work of rural electrification and 
put on courses to improve poultry raising and other 
important matters. 

In intimate talks before the fire Mr. Ulrich made 
the fraters realize as never before the truth of Dr. 
Perkins’ remark, that the genius of the Universalist 
Church was not so much testing Christian truth and. 
eternally weighing it as using the truth that has been 
tested, and if ever we had a man with a genius for 
using the noblest truths of brotherhood it is this 
young Ulrich and his young Becky and their four little 
boys. 
His latest scheme, a three- or four-hundred-dollar 
motion-picture sound projector, through the help of 
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churches in Haverhill, Melrose and Oak Park and the 
Youth Fellowship, seems near to success. 

Those present were the two Leinings, Kapp, Cum- 
mins, Perkins, Etz, Ellenwood, Brooks, Van Schaick, 
Rose, Rice, Fiske, Ulrich, McCollester, Reamon, La- 
lone, Hoyt, Frazier, Gehr, Beach and Huntley. Dr. 
Coons withdrew, and Reamon, Gehr, Rice and Frazier 
were elected to membership. 

On the basis of my twenty years’ contact with the 
Inn and with the retreat, I wondered what Etz with 
his thirty years or Perkins with his forty years thought 
as they looked up and down the long table and saw the 
youthful faces. The break that we used to talk about 
as inevitable has come. The founding fathers and other 
early members have gone away. As always in such 
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things, it is one by one, but it all adds up—in churches,. 
in clubs, on college faculties, in every human institution. 
The personnel is completely changed in time, but the 
color of the institution remains.- Something is handed 
down. Old worn-out Woollcott politely passes a note 
to the chairman that he is ill, and without a sound that 
millions at their radios can detect, he is helped out to 
die, but the broadcast doesn’t stop. “The play must 
go on.” 

So must it be with our churches, with our noble 
institutions of learning or healing or other service, with 
our country. Only before we pass up our note to the 
chairman and drop out, we do want, do we not? to do 
a little something to make the pilgrimage safer and 
better because we have journeyed too. 


Chile Joins the United Nations 


Gerard Priestley 


Y a 3 to 1 vote the Chilean Senate decided to 

sever diplomatic relations with the Axis. The 
following morning, President Juan Antonio Rios 
signed the decree in the old colonial Presidential Palace, 
La Moneda, which stands in striking contrast to the 
tall modern governmental buildings that surround the 
Barrio Civico in Santiago. In splendid isolation, the 
Argentine alone stands today neutral among the 
twenty-one American republics. 

To the question as to why Chile hesitated so long 
before breaking off relations with the tripartite powers, 
a number of points must be taken into consideration. 
The delay can be attributed first to reasons of military 
expediency. Although the majority of her people have 
plainly demonstrated their sympathies with the United 
Nations, Chile, because of her twenty-six hundred miles 
of undefended coastline, was vulnerable to attack by 
any Japanese fleet. The recent victories of the United 
States Navy over the Japanese at Midway Island un- 
doubtedly impressed the Chilean Government and 
lessened the fear of attack. 

In the agricultural South live some ninety thousand 
first- and second-generation Germans, many with 
strong Nazi sympathies and welded together by Ger- 
man cultural and sport clubs. They are mostly small 
industrialists, professional people, farmers and trades- 
men. The remainder of Chile’s five million people are 
concentrated around the cities of Valparaiso, Concep- 
cion, Santiago, the capital, and the small iron ore and 
- copper ports of the North. 

Chile has been called the “Shoestring Republic,” 
and if placed on a map of the United States would 
stretch across the continent from New York to Los 
Angeles. However, squeezed between the South Pacific 
and the barren peaks of the Andes, the average depth 
of the country is only one hundred miles. In total 
territory the republic is about equal to the combined 
area of England, France, Holland and Belgium. The 
arid North is dependent almost entirely on the fertile 
South for sustenance. I recall meeting with an inter- 


esting group of young naval cadets in Santiago and 
hearing them discuss how a revolt in the South, led 
by the pro-Nazis, would have the rest of the country 
at their mercy if they were able to prevent the move- 
ment of agricultural products to the North. Such a 
move would compel the defenders of the world’s only 
supply of natural nitrates and the second largest source 
of copper to surrender. Today 1,500,000 tons of iron, 
1,000,000 tons of nitrates, 400,000 tons of bar copper 
and 15,000 tons of maganese are being exported an- 
nually to the United States as Chile’s contribution to 
the military power of the United Nations. 

Control of the South by a hostile army would mean 
control of the Straits of Magellan, vital passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in case of a mishap to the 
Panama Canal. 

The modern history of Chile began in the year 
1535, when Francisco Pizarro, having conquered Peru, 
dispatched Diego de Almagro to explore the lands to 
the south and take possession of them in the name 
of the King of Spain. Diego de Almagro made his 
way across the desert, which is now the great copper 
and nitrate district, and advanced as far as the Maule 
River. Here he met the warlike Araucanian Indians 
and was forced to retreat. Five years later, Pizarro 
sent his quartermaster, Pedro de Valdivia, who founded 
the capital city of Santiago on February 12, 1541, just 
over four hundred years ago. The Araucanians were the 
only Indians never conquered by the Spaniards in 
Spanish America. 

On September 18, 1810, the people of Chile over- 
threw the Spanish authorities and created a provisional 
government. The final defeat of Spain, however, did 
not come until the great Argentine patriot and soldier, 
General José de San Martin, routed the Spaniards at 
the decisive Battle of Maipu on April 5, 1818. The 
following October, General Bernardo O’Higgins was 
appointed first President of the nation, and a Consti- 
tution, based in many ways on that of the United 
States, was formally adopted by the people. Although 
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experiencing its full share of vicissitudes, Chile has on 
the whole had a more stable history than the majority 
of Latin-American republics. 


During the course of the years, many eminent men 
contributed to the final molding of the present republic. 
One of the most distinguished of these was Diego 
Portales, who was Minister of State under President 
Prieto (1831-1841). Portales organized the national 
finances and was largely responsible for the constitu- 
tion by which Chile was governed until it was super- 
seded by that promulgated in September, 1925. 

Chile has a republican form of government, with 
legislative, executive and judicial branches. The 
legislative power is vested in the National Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The 
President is elected for six years by direct vote. Unlike 
the President of the United States, the President of 
Chile cannot serve two consecutive terms and is not 
permitted to leave the country during his term of 
office or for one year after its expiration, except with 
the consent of Congress. 


Juan Antonio Rios, six feet tall and a disciplinarian 
of the first magnitude, is today the twenty-seventh 
President of the Chilean Republic. He was born in the 
small town of Canete in Araucania in 1888. His parents, 
Anselmo Rios and Lucinda Morales, were small local 
landowners, and he was their fourth son. When Juan 
Antonio was only six years old his father died and left 
the family in poverty. On reaching his eighth birth- 
day, he was sent to the little country school in Canete, 
and then to high school in Concepcion on the banks of 
the winding muddy Bio-Bio River. Concepcion is the 
most important city in Southern Chile. The writer had 
the privilege of visiting the University of Concepcion 
from which Juan Antonio Rios graduated in law at the 
age of twenty-six. 

As a youth, Juan Antonio became interested in the 
well-being of the community in which he lived. As in 
Europe, young people take an active part in politics 
in South America at an earlier age than is usual in 
this country. At seventeen young Rios entered the 
ranks of the Radical Party and worked his way up 
the political ladder until he became assistant mayor 
of Concepcion. Then he spent two years as Chilean 
Consul General in Panama. He married Marta Ide 
Pereira, a Concepcion girl, and now has a family of 
three children: Carlos, twenty years old, who is in the 
Army; Fernando, eighteen, a law student; and Juan, 
aged seventeen, an undergraduate at the University 
of California. 


Returning from Panama, Rios was elected a deputy, 
and during the rule of one hundred days of Carlos 
Davila in 1932 he became Minister of the Interior. 
While holding this Cabinet position, Rios ruthlessly 
crushed the Communist Party in Chile almost out of 
existence. In 1938 he was elected a candidate for the 
presidency by a group in the Radical Party, but with- 
drew his candidacy in favor of Aquirre Cerda, the late 
President of Chile. When Cerda died in 1941, Rios 
again contested the presidency against ex-President 
Carlos Ibanez, who was said to be under the influence 
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of the pro-Fascists. Juan Antonio Rios was elected 
President of the Republic of Chile on February 1, 1942. 


The war has hit the economic life of Chile a blow 
below the belt. To a large extent, Chile depended for 
her bread and butter on the markets of Europe and 
Asia. To those countries she exported her copper, 
nitrates, iron ore, wheat, iodine, borax, wool, frozen 
meats, timber, avines and fruits. Today the blockade 
of the United Nations has closed these markets, and 
although Chile’s exports to the United States have 
increased considerably, those exports are mainly 
nitrates, copper and iron ore. From my hotel window 
it was a pitiful sight to see the empty harbor of 
Valparaiso, once the most flourishing port on the 
Pacific coast of South America. During the past three 
years many a Chilean has lost his job and had to 
tighten his belt because of Herr Hitler’s and Emperor 
Hirohito’s dreams of world empire. 


Many changes are taking place in the economic 
and social life of Chile. However, the two most press- 
ing social problems can be summed up as land and 
drink. Something like 7 per cent of the population 
owns all the tillable soil of the republic. In order to 
rectify this situation, the large estates are being heavily 
taxed, strict hereditary laws have been passed making 
it compulsory on the death of the owner to divide the 
estate up equally among all the children of the deceased 
and not simply to pass the whole estate to the eldest 
son, as was the custom. The drink problem is one of 
the sore spots on the body politic of Chile. Believe it 
or not, wine is cheaper in Chile than milk! In the rich 
Lontue and Maipo valleys the Pinot and the Char- 
donnay vineyards produce a champagne as fine as that 
obtained in France. Many of the large vineyards are 
controlled by vested interests who are in a position to 
bring great pressure on the Government. According 
to a report of the Defensa Fiscal, relating to the 
alcohol legislation in the Commune of Santiago, there 
are 4,498 alcoholic businesses, 274 pharmacies, 294 milk 
and bread retail establishments, and 571 butcher shops. 
Twenty-three per cent of all business licences issued in 
Santiago are for liquor stores. Over and above this 
figure there is a considerable illegal sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 


Chile has made notable strides in the field of educa- 
tion. The University of Chile has the largest enroll- 
ment of Latin-American students of any university in 
the world. Since the church is separated from the 
State, education is controlled by the civil authorities, 
although the rights of the church to supervise the 
religious education of the students is not denied. The 
University of Chile in Santiago and the University of 
Concepcion are run by the State, and every boy and 
girl in Chile is able, at least in theory, no matter how 
poor he or she may be, to go from primary school to 
high school.and through to university without paying 
a peso for instruction. 


In Chile, the Protestant church has made a notable 
contribution toward the solving of the republic’s 
economic and social problems. The agricultural school 
of El Vergel, near Angol in Southern Chile; is one of 
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the outstanding achievements of missionary enter- 
prise in South America. The school comprises some 
thirty-eight hundred acres of land and consists of a 
farm, a nursery, and an experimental station. The farm 
supports nine hundred fifty people. The Methodist 
Church, with its schools and social programs, has 
exerted a powerful influence on the Government’s 
plans for social betterment and enlightenment. The 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are making a commendable 
contribution to the youth of the republic, especially 
in the larger cities. 

The men and women of Chile have now taken their 
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stand under the banner of the United Nations. The 
Chilean people are among the most hospitable on the 
southern continent, and the love of freedom and 
democracy burns brightly in their hearts. The “Shoe- 
string Republic” is passing through a grave economic 
crisis, and the poverty of the people is pitiable. Juan 
Antonio Rios is not going to have an easy task as pilot 
of the Chilean ship of state, for hidden reefs and 
whirling currents are plentiful and dangerous. High up 
on the snow-covered peaks and under an arching sky 
stands the weather-beaten statue of the Christ of 
the Andes. 


When God and Man Stand Face to Face-I. 


Stanley Manning 


HERE are few common experiences of our life 
about which we know so little as we do about 
worship. For a long time any attempt at a scientific 
analysis of the facts or features of religion was regarded 
as impious. More recently, while we have made great 
progress in the study of the psychology of religion, 
we have encountered serious difficulty in finding words 
to express our meaning. It is practically impossible 
to give a satisfactory definition of worship. The same 
is true of other immaterial facts and experiences. We 
cannot define love, friendship, loyalty, honesty, happi- 
ness, or God. We can talk about them, but exact 
definition escapes us. So we need a poet to tell us what 
worship is. Dwight Bradley gives us these: 
Worship is the soul searching for its counterpart. 
It is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 
It is a man listening through a tornado for a Still, 
Small Voice. 
It is a voice in the night crying for help. 
It is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading for 
rescue. 
It is the same sheep nestling in the arms of the 
Rescuer. 
It is the Prodigal Son running to his Father. 
It is the soul standing in awe before the mystery 
of the Universe. 
It is my little self engulfed in the Universal Self. 
It is a man climbing the altar stairs to God. 


Worship is all that and much more; it is all that 
each person does alone, and that people do together, 
when they face the fact of God. 


The Twofold Purpose in Worship 


Worship should be viewed from two quite different 
- points of view. Perhaps much of our failure to make 
worship more meaningful is due to the fact that we 
neglect either the one purpose or the other. One pur- 
pose of worship is objective—it looks to God. The 
other purpose is subjective—it concerns man. 

The worship of the Roman Church, like that of 
the Jewish Temple, is primarily objective. Dr. George 
Walter Fiske, after describing the Easter service in 
the Cathedral in Florence, says: 


It was perfectly evident that the aim of the service 
in the great Duomo was not to produce an effect on 
men. The very suggestion would have been belittling, 
self-conscious, and rather shocking to the celebrants. 
Whatever the effect on men, if any; or even if there 
had been no lay congregation at all under the roof, 
that imposing offering of worship to Almighty God 
would have been deemed infinitely worth while in 
itself, and completely justified, for it was offered not 
to men but to God. 


That is the purpose of worship which we Protestants 
have forgotten. It is an obligation we owe to God. It 
is spiritual taxation—something to be paid to the 
Ruler of the Universe, and paid out of the substance 
of our souls. We cannot purchase immunity from 
worship by contributing money to the church. If 
we fail to worship we lose our citizenship in the King- 
dom of God—but that takes us over into the subjective 
side of worship. 

If God is real—if God is—we owe him the duty of 
worship. 


The Human Purpose in Worship 


The other purpose in worship is to cultivate in the 
worshiper a sense of the reality and nearness of God, 
and his availability in our need. Especially in times 
like these we need a sense of security. Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer draws this analogy: 


One of the most moving dramas in recent years 
was “The Eternal Road,” in which groups of terror- 
stricken Jewish people in a European city are repre- 
sented as taking refuge in their synagogue while a 
pogrom is going on in the streets outside. To hush and 
quiet them the old rabbi takes the scrolls of holy 
scripture out of the ark and begins to read the stories 
of victory over tribulation recorded in the Bible. As 
he reads, the actual scenes being read about are enacted 
on a stage higher up and beyond. Gradually the 
little congregation stops its weeping and its restless- 
ness, sustained and comforted by the heroic record of 
other days. That is a picture of what worship can do. 
It can remind people of God and reassure them through 
the record that generation after generation have found 
in him their refuge and shelter in time of storm. 
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We need also a sense of companionship, to feel that 
we are not alone. Worship helps us to realize that 
God is with us, and that we live in him. It also creates 
a spirit of fellowship among those who worship 
together. The church should be a fellowship of shared 
experience. That craving for fellowship, both human 
and divine, is the reason Jesus has occupied such a 
prominent place in Christian thought and worship. But 
his place in our liberal worship is another story. 

We need, lastly, a sense of consecration, and wor- 
ship helps us to attain it. Dr. Palmer says again: 

Most people in the congregation will not put this 
inner need into theological language on Sunday morn- 
ing, but they are hoping, just the same, that the service 
will help them feel that they are a part of something 


great and glorious and true, and send them out to 
do something about it. 


Security, companionship and consecration, these 
are what we seek and find when we truly worship. 

But how, one may well ask, are the infinite re- 
sources of the eternal God available to me? Or am I 
just fooling myself into thinking they are? One’s 
personal experience and conviction are not authorita- 
tive for anyone else, and no final proof is possible. 
But an analogy may help. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is the largest corporation 
in the world, largest in investment, in number of 
stockholders and in number of people served. But if 
I want to talk to relatives in Avon, Illinois, or friends 
anywhere else, all I have to do is to call the operator, 
present.my request, be prepared to pay the cost of 
the call, and all the resources of the entire telephone 
system are mine to use for my little, insignificant 
needs. I have no idea how many people help or what 
mechanical devices or how much electric power are 
used in serving me. All I know is that I meet the con- 
ditions and the results are assured. 

On an infinitely larger scale that is what happens 
when we worship. In our worship, either public or 
private, we meet the necessary conditions and then 
all the resources of God are ours. “Hast thou not 
heard that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
there is no searching of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no might 
he increaseth strength.” He is the Companion of the 
‘onely, the Comforter of the sorrowing, and a sure 
Refuge in all the storms and uncertainties of life. 

Worship makes available to us the infinite riches 
of God. 

Worship As a Fine Art 


Worship, on the human side, may be regarded as 
a kind of spiritual first aid. Many stories have been 
told of the mistakes made and the suffering caused by 
novices in first aid, whose little learning is a dangerous 
thing. So in worship one may either help or hinder 
spiritual growth or recovery. One may save another’s 
spiritual life, or may disgust him so that he refuses to 
try worship again. In other words, worship must be 
regarded as a fine art which requires the same thought- 
ful care in its production as great music, for instance. 
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First of all there must be a feeling for it, which can 
be either innate or cultivated. And the second require- 
ment is an understanding of the technique, the 
mechanics, the detailed work involved. This latter 
applies especially to the one who plans and conducts 
a service of worship, but such knowledge helps the 
worshiper as well. 


In cultivating an appreciation of worship there 
must first be a frequent repetition of the experience 
until a feelmg of familiarity develops, and worship 
becomes easy and: natural. That repetition must not 
be only when one happens to feel like worshiping, or 
when he is not tired or sleepy or on a journey. It must 
be regular, and the experience of the race indicates a 
once-a-week participation in public worship, plus a 
brief period of daily private devotion. Suppose one 
should practice his music or take a college course as 
irregularly and casually as many people worship, when 
there is nothing else they would rather do. Now such 
regularity in worship will not guarantee that the same 
impression will be made every time. That may be the 
fault of the service or of the one who plans or conducts 
it. The sermon may not be just what we need at the 
time. The music may not appeal to us. There may be 
whispering or other disturbances. Or the difference 
may be within us, which is a good thing, for we should 
be able to worship under many different conditions, 
both external and internal. Like cultivating any other 
habit, persistent repetition is necessary until it becomes 
the natural way of living, and after a while we cannot 
get along without it. 


Later on, when one has developed that feeling for 
worship he can appreciate different and unfamiliar 
forms. If an opportunity offers, he can share appre- 
ciatively in the worship of a Jewish Passover dinner, 
and in a Roman Catholic Mass. First he may go just 
out of curiosity, then to see the differences between 
this and his own way of worship. Finally there comes 
an appreciation of the other ways of worship, as one 
may develop a taste for unusual types of music. 


The second requirement is concentration. If one 
is going to worship he must worship. The psalmist 
sang, “Thou will keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.” The peace that worship brings 
does not come to one whose mind is on the millinery 
display in other pews, on the way the minister’s tie 
has slipped out of place, or on the accidental discords 
in someone else’s singing. The old Scottish sermon- 
taster who said to the young candidate, “Ye read the 
sermon; ye didna read it vera weel; and it wasna worth 
readin’,” did not worship. 

The third requirement is co-operation. A service of 
worship is not a holy show, or even a sacred concert. 
A congregation is not an audience. Only those who 
participate really worship. The minister says, “Let us 
pray.” He does not say, “Listen to me pray.” In 
prayer, especially, bodily attitude helps or hinders. 
There is a reason for standing when “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is played. We stand to honor our 
country, our government, our law. And so we stand 
for certain parts of the service of worship to do honor 
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to God, and we kneel, or bow in humility, because 
those attitudes not only symbolize but induce certain 
attitudes of mind and soul. They are a reminder to 
us that we are in the presence of the Infinite Majesty 
of God. The prayer, even when voiced by the minister, 
is a corporate act of the entire company of worshipers. 

The fact that we have made the sermon central 
in our Protestant worship has led to many mistakes. 
The other parts of the service are not just trimming 
for the sermon, nor are they formalities that we go 
through with because it is customary. Each part of 
the service has a meaning and purpose of its own, 
and if it does not contribute to the unity of the whole 
it has no business there. The service begins with the 
first note of the prelude. The organ is not played to 
make late-comers feel less self-conscious, or to drown 
out the voices of those who must whisper more or less 
audibly to their neighbors. It is to prepare us for 
worship. Music makes a mood contagious, and in this 
case, a mood of quietness and peace, or reverence, 
aspiration and anticipation. The whole service is a 
co-operative act on the part of the people, the minister, 
and God, and should lead to a unity of thought and 
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feeling which sends the sonahiper out with enlarged 
vision, deepened consecration, and strengthened pur- 
pose to live as sons and daughters of God. 

Such co-operation demands preparation, on the 
part of the people as well as on that of the minister. 
There was good reason for the Jewish and Puritan 
Sabbath beginning at sundown the day before. That 
meant that the people were ready to worship next 
morning. And the minister must plan carefully if he is 
to help the people to worship. One Sunday evening I 
went to speak at a young people’s rally where the 
minister of the church was supposed to lead the wor- 
ship. While the organ was playing I saw him running 
through the hymnbook to find an opening hymn. 
Evidently the took the first familiar one he found, for 
he asked us to sing, “Take the name of Jesus with you, 
child of sorrow and of woe.” But there wasn’t a single 
child of sorrow and of woe there; they were all sons 
and daughters of joy and gladness. So worship can be 
either a travesty or a work of art, and as a fine art it 
calls for intelligent preparation and participation by 
those who lead and by everyone who shares in the 
service. 


Released Time, Bible Teaching and 


Public Schools 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


HE recent New England conference on weekday 

church schools offered abundant evidence of the 
growth of the movement for church organizations to 
arrange with public-school boards for the release of 
children for an hour or so a week to take courses of 
instruction provided by the churches. In about five 
hundred communities scattered through thirty-nine 
states, public schools are releasing children during 
schooltime for religious education. During the last 
three years various states, doubting the constitu- 
tionality of the released-time plan, have enacted 
enabling legislation. 

While there is nothing to prevent churches from 
holding classes for children on weekdays, and doing so 
without any arrangement with the boards of public 
schools, it seems that the average child’s life falls into 
a certain pattern, and that the best way of encour- 
aging attendance at the weekday church school is 
through co-operation with the public school. Thus an 
hour a week in the church school is woven into the 
standard pattern of a pupil’s educational life. One of 
the impulses behind the present movement for re- 
leased time has been the statistical fact that 50 per 
cent of the children of the nation are not receiving 
any religious education under church or school auspices. 
Although release from the public school to attend a 
church school is everywhere voluntary, with the public- 
school program arranged to permit an hour a week 
jn the church school, many children are receiving 
religious education for the first time. 


Enlightened opposition to the plan comes from 
those who think it is a violation of the principle 
underlying part of Article 1 of the Bill of Rights, 
namely, the principle of separation between church 
and state. In Massachusetts enthusiasm for this 
principle runs high, yet recently legislation was enacted 
permitting school boards to release children for 
religious education, and weekday church schools on 
released time have been started. This means some- 
thing which is not quite separation. It is co-operation. 
Reconciliation between this co-operation and the 
principle of separation is made on the ground that 
weekday church schools are no public expense. 

So long as public money is not expended in con- 
nection with the released-time plan, most people feel 
that the principle of separation is duly upheld. In 
some places, however, as in the state of Ohio, church 
organizations are permitted to use the public-school 
premises without charge. Another possible violation 
of the principle of separation, if strictly interpreted, 
is in the giving of credit. Out of two hundred thirty-six 
high schools which reported to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion on the matter of granting credit toward high-school 
graduation for released-time church education, ninety- 
six granted the credit, and one hundred forty did not. 
It may be that the success of the scheme will come to 
depend upon whether public schools encourage it 
to the extent of giving credit for this church education. 
Under a novel plan worked out at Pittsburgh, pupils 
can acquire high-school credits for going to Sunday 
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school and attending the regular church services, as 
well as for the weekday class. 

Such co-operation cannot, strictly speaking, be 
called separation. Yet granting conditions under which 
no public funds are used, and provided the classes 
are conducted on an interdenominational basis in 
accordance with plans acceptable to all, the balance 
of the argument seems to be in favor of supporting the 
released-time plan for an experimental period of three 
or four years. Among representatives at the first New 
England conference on the subject there was no intima- 
tion of a fundamentalist bias. 

As a permanent policy, I question the wisdom of 
public educational authorities dividing their responsi- 
bility with church organizations. If educational 
authorities feel that they have made a mistake in 
taking God out of popular education, as I have heard 
it put, somewhat ambiguously I fear, why do they 
not put God back, and do it without benefit of clergy? 
The separation of church and state certainly does not 
mean that the state is irreligious or that the public 
schools are not competent to study the Bible on 
their “own account and develop character as part of 
their function. 

The subject is a many-sided one and the baffling 
element is the fact that there is no general agreement 
among religious educators upon what is meant by 
“religious education.” At one extreme, religious educa- 
tion can mean the memorizing of a catechism; at the 
other extreme, any education which is what education 
ought to be can be called religious. So to keep out of 
the muddy waters of indefiniteness, I confine my re- 
maining comments to something concrete, to the ques- 
tion of Bible study in the public schools. 

Towards the study of the Bible in the public schools 
there seems to exist an attitude which is a compound 
of superstition and bigotry, and which has outlived 
any usefulness it may once have had. In three-fourths 
of the states the reading of the Bible is required or 
permitted, and yet along with this there often goes a 
prohibition which forbids any public-school teacher 
to make any comment upon the Bible. It would appear 
that public-school teachers can be trusted to be guides 
to truth on any other subject, but on the subject of the 
Bible they cannot be trusted to utter a single word. 
It is time this attitude was changed. 

Quite apart from the released-time movement, in 
some places there are well-established Bible-study 
courses in public high schools. But an examination of 
these only serves to illustrate that there is not the 
complete freedom from church control such as I would 
expect educators to favor. 

Under the Maine plan of Bible study, the board 
of control includes representatives of both educational 
and church institutions. Under this plan, high-school 
students engage in “a faithful study of the facts of 
the Bible as one means of developing character.” 
Although this study is integrated into the regular high- 
school schedule, the semiannual examinations are given 
on Sundays! 

Texas provides a better illustration of this curious 
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mixture. Courses in Bible study for credit are per- 
mitted in accordance with a list of ten Standards, 
Rules and Regulations. Two of these when viewed 
together reveal the peculiar attitude of mind which 
I think has outlived its usefulness. One regulation 
reads: “The Bible course must be nonsectarian. The 
Bible should be taught for its literary, historical and 
moral values.” Another reads: “The local board is not 
to bear any of the expenses of the Bible courses except 
to the extent of providing classroom facilities.” The 
one regulation acknowledges the values of studying 
the Bible, values literary, historical, and moral. The 
other prohibits spending the money to make the values 
available! And the teaching is to be nonsectarian, yet 
private interests have to provide the teachers! 

My conviction upon the question of Bible study 
in the public schools is that it would be better if this 
were done strictly in accordance with the principle of 
separation between church and state; that is to say, 
it would be a public-school matter entirely, undertaken 
in accordance with the educational ideals of the public- 
school-teaching vocation. 

Among college students I have found an ignorance 
of the Bible that can only be described as abysmal. 
Yet it is impossible for anyone to have an understand- 
ing of our American cultural heritage without some 
acquaintance with the Bible. I should like to see every 
high school in the country offering a three- or four- 
year course in the Bible. In every teachers’ college I 
would advocate courses for training teachers to provide 
Bible study in the same objective spirit as they are 
trained to teach any other subject. In the hands of 
regular school teachers the approach to the historical, 
literary, and moral values of the Bible would be as 
strictly nonsectarian and scientific as it is to all other 
subjects. That public-school pupils should have been 
denied these values may have been advisable at one 
time, but it seems to me that the time has now come 
when such treasures as the Bible contains should be 
freely offered in the public schools without involving 
any church in any way. When the Bible comes to be 
universally studied by high-school pupils under teachers 
loyal to the true educational spirit, as public-school 
teachers are, its richest harvest may be reaped. The 
various churches would have a more informed youth 
to which to teach their various doctrines, and those 
who remained outside the churches might find the 
Bible speaking to their hearts and minds as even 
Shakespeare does not. 


Twenty-four of the languages spoken on the Solo- 
mon Islands by the native peoples were first reduced 
to writing by missionaries, and some part of the Bible 
was published in those tongues. In six of the languages 
the entire Bible has been published: Bugotu of Ysabel — 
Island; the Florida Island tongue; Ulawa of Ulawa 
Island; and Sea, Malu and Lau dialects of Malaita 
Island. The Gospels and the Book of Acts have been 
published in Vaturanga, and selections of these in 
Logu—both tongues used on Guadalcanal Island. — 
Religious Telescope. 
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The Government of Tomorrow 


John Cummins 


HE problem of political and social reconstruction 

is a vital one in our world life. For years the 
distrust of the common people toward political bodies 
has been growing, and coupled with this distrust is 
the feeling that nothing can be done about it. 

Only recently we have seen the relief with which an 
entire people has given to one individual almost un- 
believable power. Why have people lost faith in 
political bodies? They have lost faith because the 
world has been operating under a system which is 
inadequate for the task set before it—this task being 
the managing of world affairs in a peaceful manner. 

The first step, then, toward political reconstruction 
is to examine this inadequate system to see whether 

it cannot be rebuilt so as to comply more nearly, at 
least, with modern conditions and demands of life. 

Our world, which should be a community, now 
exists as a group of separate communities with separate 
interests. They recognize no common laws, no com- 
pelling ethic, no conscience. As a whole, they possess 
no sense of direction, or justice, other than that of 
military victory. But the new government of tomorrow 
must be founded on something far more real than a 
decision on the battlefield. ‘We must rebuild our 
bombed cities after this war, but must also rebuild, 
out of the ruins of our present civilization, a new system 
of government, of civilization. 

The chief threat toward this end is the continued 
individualism of nations. The government of tomorrow 
must be a world government, a united government, 
with powers to enforce international laws for world 
well-being. Up to the present, nationalism has taken 
precedence over internationalism. One nation gains, 
but only at the expense of another. It is the same 
with the individual. The individual is, of course, im- 
portant; but with this individualism comes certain 
responsibilities to the community. 

Here are two cases in which the individual placed 
his interests ahead of those of the community. The 
United States recently sought the military alliance 
of Argentina; but, not so long ago, the cattlemen of 
our western states fought bitterly against the im- 
portation of Argentine beef, on which Argentinians 
rely for their livelihood. We were shocked and indig- 
nant when German arms crushed Czechoslovakian 
democracy, but New Englanders had no scruples 
whatsoever about legislation against the importation 
of Czechoslovakian shoes and glassware. 

It does not take an expert to see that equal access 
to raw materials cannot be achieved or maintained as 
long as the nations which have this material inside 
their borders continue to place tariffs and restrictions 
on exports and imports of such material. Furthermore, 
it reduces the purchasing power of the consuming nation 
and eventually hurts the nation which placed the 
tariff to begin with. 


But, you may say, lowering tariffs will cost us 
money, lower our standards of living. Of course it will 
cost. And it may even lower the standard of living 
in some localities. But the amount required to support 
industries affected by lower tariff barriers would be 
but a pittance compared with the tremendous amount 
spent on arms. It becomes obvious, therefore, that the 
cost of a permanent peace, great as it must be, will be 
less than the cost of war. 


* * * 


Thus far, I have shown only what I believe should 
be done and tried to prove why. It would be well, 
I think, before going any further, to give some indica- 
tion as to how this government of tomorrow could 
be constructed, as well as why and what for. Never- 
theless, it would be dangerous at this stage of the game 
even to attempt to lay out a definite and detailed plan. 

There are, however, some general types of plans 
that have been suggested. The best of these, I think, 
is the one calling for a United States of the World. 


‘This plan corresponds to that of the United States of 


America, that is, a group of territories subordinated 
to one central power. It seems to me that the govern- 
ment of tomorrow must operate under this system to 
be successful, for it is only by this system that the 
dangers of nationalism to the world community may 
be removed. 

Nations would be represented by political bodies 
corresponding to our Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. “Congressmen” from the nations could also be 
chosen in much the same way. Each nation, however, 
would have only that power necessary to cope with its 
own territorial conditions. The policy of “What would 
be best for the most people?” must be followed without 
hesitation. 

Certainly no government of the people can exist 
unless those people are educated, educated to govern 
themselves and to understand the problems of other 
nations, races, and peoples. This is the one phase of 
reconstruction that can begin right now. It has, in 
fact, already been started in a mild form. Various 
pamphlets are being published by the millions for our 
soldiers at advanced bases in order that they may 
better understand the peoples with whom they must 
associate. The importance of these educational under- 
takings (both present and future) should not be 
underestimated. They can win battles. They can also 
help to establish a stable peace by improving friend- 
ship and understanding. 

As has been said, this is the one phase of recon- 
struction which can begin to take form. Subjects 
having to do with foreign history, geography, customs 
and peoples must be introduced, increased, broadened, 
in our high schools. Young men and women in our 
colleges and universities must be educated in the 
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necessary fields that they may go abroad to teach 
others the ways of democracy. 

When this has been done, and a better under- 
standing has been created among nations, then only 
will peace come, and we must organize it. 

* * * 

To sum up: At present totalitarianism is erecting 
walls around nationalism and seeking the domination 
of all by one, through the use of force. But the human 
spirit forever reacts against being forced. It naturally 
seeks the largest possible expression of freedom. Demo- 
cratic thinking implies universal thinking. It cannot 
stop with the tribe or the nation. Democracy is 
committed to world-organization, and to people in 
control of this organization. 

That which must be sought is the achievement of 
world values. National groups must dedicate them- 
selves to the interests of the world group, the good of 
each depending on the good of the whole. But no 
matter what plan is adopted, world community is the 
goal being sought. 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonders that 
would be; 


Out of Africa 


Attentive readers of Tur Curist1An Leaprer may re- 
member several thoughtful communications and articles 
in the past from a young farmer in North Carolina 
named Ward. This young farmer, now a sergeant in 
the Army, writes us from Africa. We doubt if any 
church leader can read the following brief article with- 
out emotion. It will be of interest to members of all 
denominations because it deals with those basic ques- 
tions that come to the front in the crises of life. 


Tue Epiror 


FTER almost a year in the Army, I was surprised 
ee, very much pleased to see in the scanty mail 
which has come through to Africa a copy of the 
December 5 issue of Tur LEADER. 

The experience of army life and the war has a way 
of making many things which were important seem 
very trivial now, as though one went into another 
world and, looking back, saw rivers become mere lines 
and mountain ranges little spots upon a map. The 
things on which we launched our work and love are 
nonexistent now, except as memories and hopes. But 
some things have become of more value, and among 
them is my conception of the world in general, which 
I owe to the Universalist Church. 

The army experience has not changed my convic- 
tions basically. If anything, it has deepened them. At 
least the experience of living for months close to the 
earth, with nothing to hide the constant show put on 
by the sun, the moon and the stars, gives one a grander 
idea of the meaning of the word universal. Under a 
brilliant sunset here, I can understand why the Moham- 
medan each evening faces Mecca in reverence, and 
why the psalmist wrote, “The heavens declare the 
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Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 


From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue; ~ 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law. 


“The Prophecy,” from Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall.” 


glory of God: and the. firmament sheweth his handy- 
work.” 

It is my conviction that there is something equally 
glorious in mankind, even in the men with whom I 
live and work. Though at times I am apt to forget 
this, especially when I think of this war and of what 
men are doing to each other. 

About a year ago I made a choice between entering 
theological school and entering the Army. I chose the 
Army because I doubted my capacity to say anything 
of value to the generation which had been through this 
war if I had spent the time in the security of school. 
Whether I ever can is problematical, but I know it can 
be done only by learning to face the world as it is. 
While I have a great deal of respect for established 
ideas, theories and theologies, I can’t escape the con- 
viction that those who live too much sheltered by these 
things, though they may be happy in a negative sort 
of way, are apt to be like the hothouse plant—lacking 
in the strength and fiber which the storm gives to the 
oak. Although they may escape the chill wind of 
doubt, they also miss the joy of spring and the awe- 
inspiring drama of the universe which is as much within 
us as without. The heart and mind of a man can grow 
strong only through facing the unknown, bearing its 
hardships and overcoming its terror. The experience 
of doing this is of more value to the individual than 
the passive acceptance of any creed or doctrine. 

Personally I go into this war with the hope of find- 
ing two things—the measure of my own capacity to 
take it, and an idea that is big enough to reconcile the 
conception of a loving God and the actuality of human 
experience at its worst as well as at its best. 
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W.A.V.E.S. at Worship 


Ray Gibbons 


ee EP, two, three, four, hep!’ The voice of the 

platoon leader rings out above the swish of 
skirts and overcoats and the thud of a hundred 
feet, as another platoon of young women, dressed in 
the smart attire of the Navy, swings up Main Street of 
Northampton toward the First Church. “Column right, 
march! Company halt! Proceed in file.” Quickly 
and without confusion the columns file through the 
three front entrances of the brown stone church, once 
the place of Jonathan Edwards’ ministry and mighty 
preaching. The eyes of the Edwards statue on the 
right wall of the church seem to look down in mild 
astonishment as platoon upon platoon, company upon 
company, battalion upon battalion, march into the 
church and fill the seats of the sanctuary from the first 
in the front to the last in the rear. From the great 
balcony in the rear of the church the choir of fifty 
W.A.V.E.S. looks down on a sea of blue uniforms 
sprinkled with white caps. One hundred, three hundred, 
five hundred, seven hundred, on and on they come. Then 
the restless sea is quiet. The chaplain and the visiting 
clergymen enter the pulpit. The organist modulates 
from the prelude to the opening hymn; and seven hun- 
dred worshipers reach for the mimeographed Order of 
Worship, leaf through the pages of the Pilgrim Hymnal 
to No. 10, and lift up their voices with one accord to 
sing, “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

This is not a special Sunday, nor an unusual occa- 
sion. It is the regular “station service” of the Naval 
Reserve Midshipmen’s School (WR). Earlier in the 
day a group of one hundred twenty-five girls marched 
up the same street bound for St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church. Another group of about a dozen 
attended the Christian Science service, and a similar 
number marched to St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
When the girls arrive in Northampton they are allowed 
to choose the church they will attend, but their choice 
binds them to that church for the period of their train- 
ing. Inasmuch as they have had no opportunity 
to visit the churches, and their own chaplain, Robert 
G. Andrus, conducts the “station service,’ the vast 
majority of the “midshipmen” attend this service. It 
is really the captain’s service, though Captain H. W. 
Underwood, U.S.N. (ret.), turns it over to the chaplain 
to conduct. There is every reason why the girls should 
prefer attending this service. 

Attendance at some Sunday morning service is 
not an option. It is required. Worship is as much a 
part of the naval training as the classroom work or 
the captain’s inspection. Shore leave may be obtained 
from Saturday afternoon to Sunday evening usually, 
but for those girls who stay in Northampton Saturday 
night the shore leave does not begin until after attend- 
ance at a Sunday morning service. Strangely enough, 
this compulsion is not resented. The girls seem to 
appreciate a period in which the whole school gathers 
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for worship. This is also in line with a strong navy 
tradition that personnel in training attend church as a 
school. Since the period of their training is no longer 
than four months, the compulsory aspect does not 
seem objectionable. Still, for many of these girls it is 
the longest period of consecutive church attendance 
in their lives. 

As the minister of the church in which the girls 
worship I have tried to take a few soundings to see 
what the girls think of their compulsory worship. I 
have been amazed at the enthusiastic response of the 
girls attending the “station service.” More girls want 
to sing in the choir than can be trained, even though 
the hour for rehearsal is taken from the one precious 
hour of liberty of the day. So many girls want to take 
a turn in ushering that it has been necessary to limit 
the group to the number that could be trained. But 
the most convincing proof of genuine interest has been 
the request of the girls for an offering. There was no 
offering in the service of worship as first planned. 
There was no particular need for money since the use 
of the building was given by the church as its contri- 
bution to the war effort, and the weekly calendars were 
mimeographed at little expense. But after the first 
month, the girls asked the chaplain to include an 
offering, feeling that it was an essential part of real 


. worship and a symbol of self-dedication. Note this, all 


you churchmen who think of the offering only as a 
method of raismg money. Now the W.A.V.ES. can 
share in worthy causes, contributing good-sized sums to 
the Northampton Community Chest, War Prisoner 
work and the relief projects of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Why is this service so wholeheartedly supported? 
The most obvious reason is the nature of the service. 
It never lasts longer than forty minutes. It has a large 
amount of congregational participation with versicles, 
responsive reading, two hymns, and at least one verse 
of the “Navy” hymn, “Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save.” The ten-minute sermon is direct and chal- 
lenging. On alternate Sundays the chaplain invites 
someone else to preach. In the first two months of the 
school the W.A.V.E.S. heard Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry 
Smith Leiper, and Arthur Lee Kinsolving. Ministers 
of the Northampton churches have also been invited 
to preach. 

But there is a deeper reason for their attitude 
toward the service than either navy tradition or the 
nature of the service, I believe. It lies in the reasons 
for their enlistment. These young women are not 
conscripts, but volunteers. They know why they have 
chosen what they are doing. It is not because they 
are infatuated by a uniform. Many of them feel a 
uniform does not become them. Rather, they have 
enlisted for personal reasons, because some member 
of their immediate family is in service. Some have 
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already lost a brother or father and have volunteered 
to try to fill that vacant place in the ranks. All of 
them are eager to release some able-bodied man for 
active service. This aim they have written into one 
of their songs which they sing as they march at night, 
“We will free our Navy’s men, who will free the 
world.” Because of these motivations they worship 
with an earnestness far deeper than the ordinary 
congregation. 


Shoveling 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UTSIDE the snow had fallen heavily but now 

was finished. In the parlor the fire leapt and 
spluttered. Father was glancing over a weekly maga- 
zine. Charles Adolphus, aged fourteen, was being 
chatty with Mother, hoping that his homework had 
been forgotten. Sarah was trying a dance step and 
wondering if she dared put on the victrola. Suddenly 
Mother said: “What about shoveling the snow?” 

Sarah said: “I’d love to do it, but my cold isn’t 
quite gone.” Charles Adolphus said: “Gee! I must 
get to my homework.” Father looked at Mother and 
said: “T’ll do it now before it hardens.” 

Inside the parlor the fire leapt and spluttered and 
outside Father shoveled and scraped. Sarah put on 
the victrola, and Charles Adolphus went upstairs, but 
not before peering through the window and saying: 
“Gee! Father’s got lots of pep for an old man.” 

That was on Friday. On Saturday there was still 
much snow to be cleared down to the gate. But Sarah 
was out, and Charles still had homework. So Father 
shoveled and scraped. Mother said: “Charles, I do 
think you should help Father. It’s rather hard on 
him.” “Gee! He likes doing it,” cried Charles Adolphus. 
“Well, you seem to know,” said Mother. 

Charles Adolphus sulked a little through lunch. 
After lunch he said loudly: “Where’s the snow shovel?” 
Father looked up. “Where it always is—in the shed.” 

Charles stamped around. The house was filled with 
noise. His boots! His old coat! His scarf! Such an 
upset! Charles Adolphus was about to shovel snow. 
Sarah, Mother, Father, everybody—all looking for 
his kit. I must clear away all that snow,” said 
Charles Adolphus. And at last he was ready. Such 
resolution! Such a righteous air! Then bangs, crashes, 
gigantic scrapings down by the gate. The snow flying 
in all directions. All the neighbors knew, the passers- 
by knew, the bus driver knew—Charles was shoveling 
snow. 

And before very long it was over. Away went the 
shovel. There were dripping boots in the hall. There 
was a coat on the chair and a cap on the sofa. But 
the snow had been shoveled. Charles Adolphus made 
that abundantly clear to everybody. Charles Adolphus 
had done a service to the entire household, to the 
community, to the nation, to the world. One could see 
that clearly on his serious, care-worn, virtuous face. 
He had saved Father hours and hours of work. Oh 
what joy to have a son like Charles Adolphus! 
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Old William, who did odd jobs but whose back was 
not equal to the heavy snow, saw it all from beginning 
to end. Old William’s eyes were sharp. And looking 
at the narrow path through the snow and at Charles 
going off with his skis, old William said to the cook 
with regrettable grammar but with great wisdom: 
“There’s them as does things right. There’s them as 
does things wrong. But there’s them as does right 
things in the wrong way.” And he swallowed down 
his hot coffee at a gulp. 


NEW ORDER 


Time to nod to neighbor-folk, 

Call a greeting, swap a joke. 

Time to savor meat and drink, 
Even time perhaps to think! 

May this gasoline restriction 
Prove a family benediction! 
“Living-room” (that odd misnomer 
When each member was a roamer) 
Now is meaningful and pat. 

Just “a place to hang your hat”?— 
Home Sweet Home’s no longer that! 


Berroa GeRNEAUx Woops 


Who Are the Universalists? 


(THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION, in 

September, 1941, voted to authorize its board of trustees 
to apply for membership in the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America “if, after careful exploration, it deems 
such action advisable.” The conditional form of the resolu- 
tion reflected no qualification of the desire for membership 
but a wish to avoid creating any embarrassment if for any 
reason the application should not be welcomed. The Board 
of Trustees carefully explored, as instructed, and presented 
the formal application to the officers of the Federal Council 
under the date of November 2, 1942, a month before the 
December meeting of the Council. The application came be- 
fore the Executive Committee of the Council and, in the 
natural course of procedure, would have been transmitted 
by it to the plenary session of the Council itself. This, how- 
ever, was not done. So much must be stated for the record. 

We have no disposition to criticize the Executive Commit- 
tee for assuming responsibility for taking no action on this 
matter at the December meeting. The Federal Council was 
facing some difficult and delicate problems in a session of 
crucial importance. The unification of eight co-operative 
agencies in a single Council of Churches was pending, and 
that involved the merging of great organizations the con- 
stituent membership of which included some denominations 
which are not members of the Federal Council. It may well 
have seemed to be both wise and fair to all parties concerned 
to close the entries until this project should have been com- 
pleted. 

Moreover, prominent on the agenda was the war resolu- 
tion, the passage of which was sure to test, and might easily 
strain, the fraternal cohesiveness of the Council’s structure. 

For these and other reasons, it may have been the part 
of wisdom to do just what was done—that is to say, nothing 
at all—in regard to the Universalists’ application for member- 
ship. But even before the echoes of that biennial session have 
died away it is not too early to begin to say that there is no 
better reason for leaving the Universalists on the doorstep 
than for keeping on the waiting list any other body of Chris- 
tians that might come to desire to enter this agency of co- 
operative Protestantism—say the Lutherans or the Southern 
Baptists. The case of the Universalists is still unfinished 
business for the Federal Council. 

The Federal Council has set up no criterion of theological 
orthodoxy as a test of fitness for membership, other than 
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what is implied in the statement of purpose in its constitution: 
“. . . more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine 
Lord and Savior, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, 
service and co-operation among them.” 

Who are these Universalists, and how well do they fit 
into the pattern suggested by this statement? Universalism, 
considered merely as the opinion that all men will ultimately 
be saved and not as the distinctive faith of a separately or- 
ganized group of believers, has a history almost as old as 
Christianity itself. Within its tradition are many of the great 
names of the ancient and medieval church, beginning with 
Origen. It was, in general, looked upon as a marginal rather 
than a heretical opinion. Certainly it was not associated with 
any heretical denial of man’s need of God’s grace or with any 
unduly naturalistic view of human powers or destiny. On the 
contrary, the argument for it stressed the universality of the 
divine grace, as well as the perfection of the divine justice, 
and it was obviously impossible to assert the eventual salva- 
tion of all souls without at the same time affirming the soul’s 
continuing life after death and the existence of a place or 
state of blessedness (“heaven”) in which, by the prevailing 
grace of God, souls should find the fruition of their purest 
desires and accomplish the purpose of God. No system could 
be less naturalistic. 

Early Protestant orthodoxy carried over the Catholic 
rejection of the universalist theory, but in some circles with 
a diminishing conviction as to its unscriptural character. 
When the English “Forty-two Articles” of 1552 were re- 
duced to thirty-nine in 1571, one of the omitted three was 
article 42, which had condemned “the pernicious opinion that 
all men shall at last be saved.” The Anglican Church thus 
refused officially to consider the universalist opinion as a 
heresy. 

The increasing prestige of the Calvinistic theology in 
England, and a little later its prevalence in New England, 
brought a sterner judgment upon a theory which so directly 
challenged the doctrine of election and the assertion that 
only those could be saved who had been eternally predestined 
to be the recipients of a saving grace which was withheld 
from the nonelect. Those who held it heretical to say that 
“Christ died for all men” could scarcely have a more favor- 
able opinion of those who went farther and said that his death 
would ultimately be effective for the salvation of all men. 
Nevertheless, a considerable strain of universalist thought 
continued to find expression among Anglicans, Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians. 

Organized Universalism in America began with John 
Murray. The two-hundredth anniversary of his birth was 
widely celebrated in 1941. His revolt was against Calvinism, 
not against evangelical Christianity—though of course there 
were those who could not tell the difference. But there were 
also those who could, for when he came to America and 
began to preach in New England many regarded him as a 
sort of successor to Whitefield. He had a gospel to preach, 
and the doctrine of universal salvation was only one item of 
it. But he did preach that too. The result of this, and of 
the accompanying controversy about theories of the atone- 
ment, was the exclusion of him and his followers from the 
First Parish of Gloucester and the formation of the first 
separate Universalist society in America. The issue upon 
which that separation was forced was one upon which it 
would be impossible to divide any enlightened church today. 


Under the leadership of Hosea Ballou, one wing of the 
growing Universalist group adopted a unitarian view of the 


nature of Christ, but this was rather a rejection of a meta- 


physical definition of his person according to the traditional 
Nicene formula than a denial of his divinity or of the authen- 
ticity of the revelation of God through him. Other move- 
ments, at the same time or a little later, were similarly 
refusing to accept the fourth-century metaphysical formula 
as essential to Christian faith—for example, the Disciples, 
and the “Christians,” some of whom merged with the Disci- 
ples in 1832 and the rest with the Congregationalists in 1931. 
Though there developed within the Universalist fold two 
strains of thought—thus proving their freedom from theologi- 
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cal exclusiveness—the “Winchester Profession of Belief” 
(1803) was so framed as to be acceptable both to those of 
unitarian and to those of trinitarian leanings. 

The association between the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian Churches has seemed closer to those outside of both 
than to the members of either. The impression of their close 
kinship derives largely from the fact that the two movements 
began at about the same time and place, that they were 
secessions from the same religious. body and reactions against 
the same theology, that they are both “liberal” churches, and 
that their names both begin with “Uni.” Whether the Uni- 
tarians should also be considered eligible for admission to the 
Federal Council is another question which can be discussed 
when it arises. The present insistence upon the deep differ- 
ence between these two bodies is not intended to imply that 
the Unitarians are theological lepers from whom the Uni- 
versalists must be distinguished to prove that they are not 
contaminated. 

What we are saying is simply that the Universalists always 
have been and now are, in any reasonable sense of the term, 
a body of evangelical Christians. A Universalist historian 
of forty years ago, Dr. Richard Eddy, speaking of the 
inhospitality of his denomination toward the imported “Ger- 
man rationalism” and the accompanying antisupernaturalism 
of his generation and the preceding one, wrote: “Whenever 
occasion has required, the associations and conventions have 
not hesitated to declare in unambiguous language that the 
Universalist Church bows to the Lordship of Jesus Christ and , 
accepts his religion as a revelation from God.” 

Does that make a body of Christians “evangelical” enough 
to co-operate with other Christians in fellowship and service, 
or does it not?—Editorial in the Christian Century, January 
27, 1943. 


ALL PRAYERS ARE ANSWERED! 


O NE reason advanced by people who have abandoned the 

habit of prayer is that their prayers are unanswered. It 
doesn’t work, they say. Which I submit is a curious reason 
to advance in this world of scientific experimentation, where 
no scientist worthy of his salt would abandon a theory be- 
cause it failed to materialize into fact every time. 

Even so with prayer. It is not likely that throughout all 
ages and in every clime the human race has been engaged in 
talking to a silent universe from which no answer ever came. 
Prayers are answered. 

Indeed, the wisest philosophers and seers tell us that all 
prayers are answered. And so, they admonish us, be careful 
for what you pray! 

What we forget when we say that our prayers are not an- 
swered is the fact that No is an answer to prayer, and that 
Wait is another answer. It would be a queer, unlivable world 
indeed if all our prayers were answered! And it would be a 
queer and unbelievable God who had no mind of his own, 
and no more sense than we have about what is best for us 
and the world! 

It is the third answer—Wait!—that nettles us, and leads 
us to conclude there is nothing in prayer. So let us see what 
the waiting is for. It is for him who prays to meet the condi- 
tions of his own petition. For prayer is not passive, but active. 
It goes out after the thing it desires. The prayers of Mary 
Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke College, were always answered, 
it was said. Her motto was, “Trust God, and do something!” 

There is where so many people fail in prayer and then cry 
out that God does not hear and will not answer. 

It follows then that faith in prayer is not actually faith in 
prayer, but faith in God, in his wisdom and purpose and guid- 
ance of our lives. “He that cometh to the Father,” said Paul, 
“must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them 
that seek him.” This was Jesus’ understanding, as we see 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, where he ended his petition 
with the words, “Not my will but thine be done.” 

So pray, and put into your prayer all your faith and trust 
in God, abiding by his decision, believing in his power, and 
confident of his love-——From a sermon preached by William 
Wallace Rose, pastor of the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass. 
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A Famous Daughter of a 


Famous Mother 
AURA E. RICHARDS died January 14 at her home in 


Gardiner. So came to an end the “Last Voyage” of the 
writer of Captain January. 

There are many who, remembering their childhood or 
youth, will join others who had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance in a moment of affection for this remarkable woman. 


As the Swedes once said of the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, she was “of the lion line.” 


She was the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, every inch 
and every minute. She would have been ninety-three years 
old in February, and had lived at the famous Yellow House 
in Gardiner since 1876. 


Laura E. Richards was a lover and instructor of young 
people, especially girls. She had a group of them at her 
house for a party only a few days before her death. She 
will be remembered by some of them as a very nice old lady 
who gave them cookies and told them a story. She will 
be remembered by many more for other things seemingly 
more important but probably not so when evaluated against 
the age-backgrounds of life. 


She knew how to adapt advice and instruction to the 
‘differing periods of experience. 


She was a lover and instructor of girls, not by threaten- 


ing to talk to their mothers if they did not do as she or 
someone else thought they should at some particular time, 
but by personal, sympathetic aid to them. 


She wrote, in all, over eighty books, mostly for children 
and girls, and that famous story, Captain January. 


(Captain January seems so like Mr. Richards in face and 
physique and personal-likableness!) 


But more than this, Laura E. Richards was an inspira- 
tion to meet and know. I do not know what she was like 
in younger days, but as an old person she made you think 
that old people were very wonderful. She restored your 
faith in humanity, if that faith had ever wavered or grown 
dim. She was kind and gracious and altogether charming. 
She was like a benediction; you were sorry when your stay 
with her was over; she was like fine music that you remem- 
ber when its playing is a thing of the past. 

Our own church-school children will not forget the auto- 
graphed copy of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
its personal story, told by her to our superintendent, and 
brought by him to our school in session hardly more than 
a few days ago. 


The Yellow House where she lived was the welcome 
meeting place of many of the world’s literati. Before the 
open fireplace there were many “talks.” She had many 
friends all over the world to whom thoughts went and from 
whom thoughts came. 


When I last saw her, about three weeks ago, she talked 
at length of many worth-while and interesting people she had 
known, she quoted from memory several fine poems, she 
spoke affectionately about her “dear mother,” Julia Ward 
Howe, and she talked about how as a young girl she had 
listened to the “gentle Channing” and the “fiery Parker.” 
She told me she was a Unitarian. Mr. Richards, however, 
was an Episcopalian, and for years they and the family 
had attended old Christ Church, established by the founder 
of Gardiner in colonial days. 


One had to talk to her through a trumpet, but she was 
so gracious about the procedure that it became not a handi- 
cap but a sort of ritual between friends. One missed it 
when others came into the room and one spoke to them. 


Having lately reread Children of the Night, and Hage- 


dorn’s Biography, I asked her about the problems of Edwin 
A. Robinson. I remembered the lines: 
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“I make no measure of the words they say 
Whose tongues would so mellifluously tell 

With prescient zeal what I shall find in hell 
When all my roving whims have had their day.” 


She did not chide. She only said sweetly, “But he suffered 
much.” 


I added that I enjoyed Robinson but had found him 
obscure at times, due, I thought, to his choice of the char- 
acters of the Arthurian Legends as the medium through 
which to speak his own philosophy of Fate. 

She said, “If he were here in this room he would not 
like to have had you call him obscure. He would say, “But 
what I have said is very clear.’ He did not mean to be 
obscure.” ‘‘But,” she added, “nevertheless, at times he was.” 


Everybody in the community loved and admired Laura 
E. Richards. There was no good civic project that did not 
have her firm support and no personal problem that did 
not have her kind and helpful consideration. 


She reminded you, and made clear as crystal to you, 
that an old lady does not have to look like a bag, does not 
have to be hateful, and does not have to be a termagant. 
She made you see that people who are these things are 
just failures at living. The shortcoming is personally theirs, 
it is not the blame of time nor the graces. It is possible 
for one to be old and fine-looking, to be old and of sweet 
disposition, to be old and mentally up to date, to be old 
and still gracious, charming, inspiringly helpful and kind. 

Services were held in historic old Christ Church. The 
church was filled with people from near and far. The front 
of the church was banked with green fir boughs, with white 
pinks and purple heather and with innumerable white lilies. 
The casket was brought before these and the altar. The 
service was simple, Episcopal in form, from page to page, 
almost bare. One felt for a moment almost as if the stones 
would cry out, for some personal word, for some reading 
from her many books, for something “human.” But the 
minister, Rev. Tom G. Akeley, read the printed words from 
the Book of Common Prayer distinctly and quietly and 
well. And in the end you were satisfied. For they sang two 
hymns, one during the middle of the service and one at the 
end. The first was announced as one of her favorites. It 
was, “Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, and press with 
vigor on!” Nothing could more appropriately have expressed 
the spirit of her life, even to the “Last Voyage.” 


The second and last hymn was the one her “dear mother” 
wrote, in which she took so much pride and joy, “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Everyone sang. “Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,” and so on, every 
verse, every word, to the end. Then we followed the casket 
out of the church door and to the burial in the old graye- 
yard adjoining the church. 


Later that night I walked across the City Park, in front 
of the Robinson Memorial, and by old Christ Church again. 
It had begun to snow earlier in the evening and the 
Gothic lines of the stone building were etched against a dark 
background. In the yard the mound lay under a soft white 
blanket. The snow with something of her own quiet gentle- 
ness and stately graciousness had covered it. 

Eimer D. Cotcorp 
Gardiner, Maine 
January 21, 1943 


A PROPHECY? 


If there is any period one would desire to be born in, is it 
not the age of Revolution; when the old and new stand side 
by side and admit of being compared; when the energies of 
all men are searched for fear and by hope; when the historic 
glories of the old can be compensated by the rich possibilities 
of the new era? 

This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we but 
know what to do with it. 

Rates Waipo Emerson 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FARMER AND FRUIT GROWER SPEAKS 


To tHe Eprror: 


Please find enclosed check, for which send me THE 
Curistian Leaner. 

I have before me a copy of “The Universalist Appeal.” 
I do not know who wrote it, but it struck me as being an 
appeal from one who believes the church is on the way out. 
I do not care to analyze where the money goes; it would 
sound too much like a Republican’s attack on the bureauc- 
racy we Democrats have set up down in Washington. If 
this appeal succeeds I shall be wonderfully surprised. I see 
nothing but futility in trying to continue as a distinct branch 
of liberalism. I can only hope for a union of all liberal 
churches in a federated body. To me the only functioning 
branches of our activities are the Sunday school and Tue 
‘CurisTIAN Lraper. 

I was seventy-three Sunday, but I am looking ahead, not 
back. I have boarded the evolutionary train, and my whole 
view of ultimate results is hopeful. 


Frank BLackrorp 
El Dorado, Ohio 


RALPH HUNT ON UNIVERSALISM 


To tHe Eprror: 


It is a very special joy to speak well of the splendid 
editorial policy and the management of THe Leaver as a living, 
vital voice of our beloved Universalist Church and her all- 
inclusive faith in the goodness of God and the final harmony 
of all souls with him. I find Tue Leaver indispensable in 
the quest for Truth and the application of Eternal Verities to 
our present-day challenges. We Universalists are confident as 
to the meaning of life and our ultimate glorious destiny, but 
in this present world blackout we need the torches. of wisdom 
and Divine Love to guide us through the perplexities created 
by many of our fellow humans who have gone mad. While we 
are necessarily obliged to wage war and destroy the bodies of 
many men to bring the Peace, we do not hate any souls. 
We know that God’s redemptive processes will ultimately 
redeem them and “restore” them to his likeness. Meanwhile 
it is our imperative duty to discover the best possible plans 
for the postwar peace, and we must be doing this even now 
as we prosecute the war with all our might. This hurried 
penning of these lines to you from a humble layman of the 
church is to commend the strong, affirmative, faith-laden 
editorials of THe Curistran Leaver. I believe with all my 
heart and soul that your course is right. 

Two of our sons are in the services already. We feel 
that we have much to offer our beloved America. So we are 
very earnest in desiring success for your type of leadership, 
so ably and inspiringly expressed in our church journal. 


Ratex W. E. Hunt 
Tampa, Fla. 


UNITING UNIVERSALISTS IN LENT 


To tue Eprror: 


There are possibilities for our church in Dr. Adams’ Lenten 
meditations, The Ladder of Excellence. It would be an 
indication of unity and order throughout our Zion if all 
Universalist ministers would mold Lenten series of sermons 
on this pattern. If every Universalist were reading during 
the week about the theme of the Sunday service there would 
naturally be lift and surge and power to be channeled into 
productive areas. Perhaps as a church we would begin to 
-climb the ladder of excellence! 


Harmon M. Geur 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A READER SINCE 1876 


To tue Epiror: 


Please find enclosed $2.50 to pay for my subscription for 
1943... . I have read Tue Leaver and it predecessors since 
1876. I am now eighty-eight and almost blind. 


JOHN GRIFFITH 
Cory, Colo. 


FOR UNIVERSALISTS GOING TO LOUISVILLE 


To tHe Eprror: 


For several months I have served as interim pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. The church is 
centrally located, with one of the most beautiful church 
buildings in the city, and a splendid group of people. The 
church has recently called a minister, Rev. Maynard Van 
Dyke, who is an excellent preacher and is rapidly making a 
place for himself in the community. As readers of THE 
Leaper may know, there is no Universalist church in this 
city of over three hundred thousand people, and the evan- 
gelical churches are unusually conservative. I cannot but 
believe that Universalists coming to Louisville would find 
themselves more at home in the Unitarian church than else- 
where. If ministers, members of whose churches are coming 
to Louisville, will commend them to the above church, 
minister and people will do everything in their power to 
make them feel at home in a city noted for its hospitality. 


Aucustus P. Reccorp 
Louisville, Ky. 


OUR NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION 


To tue Eptror: 

What about omitting our next general convention? I[ 
confess I favor the idea so far as the convention depends 
upon rubber and gasoline for its success. But does it? And 
if it does, how are we going to get around our constitution 
and bylaws? 

I read in Tue Leaver something about holding “a skeleton 
convention” whatever that may mean. But how could any- 
one make a skeleton? What would act as bones? And may 
not the brain and nerves put up a holler about being left at 
home? And who could keep the brains at home if they wanted 
to get on to a railroad train and pay fare? Perhaps the editor 
can tell me some of the things I don’t know. 

A Citizen or SHaneri-La 


We assume that the May meeting of the Board will set 
time and place of the next convention. But it is clear that 
(a) we have to have a convention of some kind to elect 
officers, and to do necessary business; {b) that nobody can 
legally restrict attendance; (c) that any restrictions must be 
self-imposed; (d) that the matter of asking people to stay 
away must be done, if done at all, with much delicacy, lest 
it appear that people are advised to stay at home to let others 
do what they choose instead of advised to stay at home to 
save gas and oil. 

Tue Eptror 


WHEN VERMONT STANDS WITH US . 


To tue Eptrors: 


We appreciate your editorials, and generally agree with 
them, even though we ourselves are independent in our 
thinking. More strength to your right arm! It is a great 
privilege to live where we can give and take, even to 
ludicrous extremes, that free speech may continue for both 
sinners and saints. 


Chester, Vt. 


Harry A. Farrar 
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Views from the Hill 


VER since I was knee-high, the 

“sturdy oak” has been held up 
to me as an example of everything a 
tree should be, but since then (having 
become better acquainted with a number 
of oaks) I have discovered they have a 
character trait which is not altogether 
an admirable one. Oaks—at least, our 
oaks—hold on to their leaves too long, 
leaves that are dead. 

All the other trees throw their leaves 
to the autumn winds, but the oak clings 
stubbornly to its leaves, curled and 
withered, seemingly indifferent to the 
fact that they have lost their value as 
leaves. Winter gales whip the burdened 


branches, sleet forms, and driving snow 
> bo) e 


whispers wonderment that a tree could 
be so foolish. But the leaves hang on 
and the oak doesn’t care. Not until the 
new life of spring forces the break do 
these leaves give way and fall resentfully 
to earth. 

Maybe I’m prejudiced against oaks 
because they remind me that too many 
of us are possessed of the oakish habit 
of hanging on to dead ideas and prac- 
tices long after their beauty and useful- 
ness have fled. We find this tendency in 
all departments of life: in rearing chil- 
dren, in sociology and economics, in 
morals; but people somehow harbor the 
notion that they are especially privileged 
when it comes to being oakish about 
religion and the church. 

These are the people who habitually 
react to any new idea either with, “It 
has always been done the other way,” 
or, “It has never been done at all.” 
These conclusive arguments constitute 
their answers to appeals to plan active 
and co-ordinated programs such as will 
stress religious education for persons of 
all ages and thus more readily meet 
changing needs, to institute the annual 
every-member canvass, to rotate po- 
sitions of responsibility and thus make 
possible learning by doing. And on and 
on. Yes, when it comes to people in our 
churches who have oakish ideas, we have 
our share and they do constitute a seri- 
ous handicap. We wish they would 
change their ideas about the virtues of 
their separate women’s groups, and the 
like. But we won’t take time now to 
discuss the oakish habit as it applies to 
these lesser things. There is something 
bigger at stake. The world is destined 
to pass through quick and_ radical 
changes, changes which will affect all of 
us as individuals and our churches. The 
brave new world of the future will not 
be a world returned to “normalcy.” Far 
from it. Ask your boy, your girl. Ask 
the man in the street. Ask the returning 
soldier. I have; and there have been 
times when the answers I received made 
my hair stand on end. 

The “church-as-usual” person may 
well be classified as an oak. He is 
clinging to a concept which is as withered 


as the rustling leaves on my trees. If 
any church continues to keep on doing 
what it has always done, it will be 
snowed under. 

The church—any and every church— 
exists to serve the needs of needy 
people. It has a message of dignity and 
worth. That message must be preached. 


It has a helping hand meant to heal and. 


to shield. That hand it must extend. 
Let no churchman or churchwoman fool 
himself or herself into thinking that the 
church can continue to be run for the 
benefit of the oakies, content to glory 
in achievements of the past, devoting its 
present to a ceaseless and_ senseless 
routine of little nothings, and resolved 
to continue forever in the same way. 

No matter how many resolutions are 
made, no matter how frequently or in 
what parrotlike fashion we tell ourselves 
that it is “the same yesterday, today 
and forever,” the church will change both 
externally and internally. The same is 
true of Christianity generally, and of 
your own brand of Christianity. Why 
hold on to these leaves? Let them fall. 
New leaves are budding; they deserve a 
fair chance at life. 

There are girls today who can’t ven 
the thought of working in a noisy, dirty 
factory and who still hold tenaciously to 
their too-ladylike ideas about the wear- 
ing of slacks. Some men still persist in 
believing there are two natural spheres 
of world influence, separated by a 
meridian drawn through the Atlantic 
Ocean. These girls, these men, are 
oakies. They aren’t realistic. 

The church may have to go where 
it’s noisy, get its hands dirty, even put 
on slacks. Why not? After all, why 
not? It has a message and a healing 
balm. If, to preach that message and to 
administer that balm, it must subject it- 
self to noise and grime, let it equip itself 
appropriately for the job and get to 
work. 

And what will become of those who 
lay down artificial meridians? “Presby- 
terian” spheres and “Brahman” spheres, 
the spheres of “the Established Church” 
and “Christian” spheres? No, my oakish 
friend, the spheres have intermingled. 
In the century and more which has 
passed since the Monroe Doctrine was 
propounded, a baby nation has out- 
grown its cradle. America today is a 
world power, and her interests and 
responsibilities can take on no lesser 
circumference. So, in a world which 
will have become a single community, 
the Mohammedan and the Confucianist 
will stand in their full stature with Pres- 
byterian and Baptist, each having much 
to learn from the other. The new world 
will demand a unifying, not a separating, 
faith. 

“One Yank can lick any number of 
Nazis or Japs.” Ask the Yank who in 
actual combat has met the Germans or 


the Japs about this, and he'll tell you, 
as he has told me, that both are foemen 
worthy of our best steel. It takes one 
good man to lick another good man, and 
the better man will win—if he doesn’t 
make the mistake of underestimating 
his adversary. 

Let’s not be oakies. The Pharisee 
standing in the temple and thanking 
God he was not “as these others” was an 
oakie. And so are churchmen and 
churches when a similar attitude of 
haughty superiority is reflected. Within 
the Christian fellowship today are mem- 
bers with varying convictions. That 
member who insists that he who differs 
from him should be excluded, is an 
oakie. He is dead, although he may not 
know it. And the sturdy old oak may 
permit him to hang on for a while 
.onger. But spring will come. Mark my 
word, spring will come. And sooner than 
you think, Mr. Oakie. No one is a 
pushover; and Superman belongs in the 
comic strips. 

It’s time, I think, for people who com- 
prise the churches to take — stock. 
Churches are sturdy oaks, in a way. 
They permit dead leaves to hang on too 
long, leaves of useless beliefs and absurd 
practices. But churches are human and 
oaks aren’t. This fact should make a 
difference. Thus can the churches, if 
they will, discard their “leaves” and strip 
their minds for action. Last year’s ideas, 
like last year’s leaves, may be as danger- 
ous as they are useless. The church will 
live by reason of its service in 1943 
and 1944, not by reason of its service 
in 1770 or 1942. Methods, beliefs, prac- 
tices, cannot be “frozen.” The whole 
world is in a race to the death—a 
swift, grim race which makes but blurs. 
of the milestones already passed. 

If we, as individuals, as church people, 
are to make our responsible contribu- 
tions, we must be stripped clean of the 
withered remnants of our last year’s 
dull or wishful thinking. In this way we 
can safely meet the bitterest storms of 
winter and be prepared for the un- 
folding and the beauty of that inevitable 


spring. 
ace 


NAZI TERMS 


The German abbreviations that often 
appear in the war news can be explained 
as follows: 


Stuka — From STUrz KAmpf 
flugzeug, dive bomber. 
Flak — From FLieger Abwehr 


Kanonen, antiaircraft guns. 
Gestapo — From GEheim STAats. 

POlizei, state secret police. 
S. — From Schutz Staffel, pro- 
tective guard. 


From Sturm Abteilung, 
storm division. 


—R. E. C. in Chicago Tribune 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Public Meeting 


The dictionary definition of the word 
structure is, “A combination of related 
parts, as a building,” and so it was par- 
ticularly fitting that “Structure” was 
used as the topic of the day under “We 
Would Be Building” at the second pub- 
- lic meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women at 
the Melrose Universalist church on 
Thursday, January 28. “Structure” was 
chosen to follow the: topic, “Founda- 
tions,” used at the first public meeting 
in Lynn. 

The “combination of related parts 
was the types of subjects which made 
up the program. For instance, of a very 
practical nature was the sketch called 
“A Possible Meeting,’ in which Mrs. 
Arthur S. Waldron played the part of 
the president, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff 
the secretary, and Mrs. C. G. Welling- 
ton the treasurer. Other parts were 
taken by Mrs. William E. Sanford, Mrs. 
Robert A. Dickson, and Mrs. Robert 
H. Rice. The object was to give a 
sample of the worst procedure that could 
be imagined, and the members of the 
audience were provided with pencil and 
paper to jot down mistakes. Led by 
Mrs. George H. Ball a discussion of 
these errors followed. The sketch, in 
addition to drawing attention to many 
mistakes the groups may: have been 
making, provided a light touch of 
humor. 

Then came the talk and conference 
on “The Larger Program” by Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, general field worker of the 
Universalist Church of America, which 
brought a realization of the goal to be 
attained before we can function with 
maximum efficiency as Universalist 
women. Miss Bruner said that we must 
“stretch our minds to let in new light 
and understanding” and in our programs 
“plumb the depths ofa subject to find 
out what is there.” She spoke of a pro- 
gram projected by one of the new 
A.U.W. groups. They are to have a com- 
mon worship service, a business meeting 
limited to 25 minutes, when committees 
will have functioned and be ready with 
recommendations. For a general pro- 
gram they will have “together meetings” 
on Dedication Day, North Carolina 
Day, and Family Fellowship Week, to 
hear a speaker on a subject of interest 
to all. Then for at least five meetings, 
following the worship service and busi- 
ness meetings, the women will divide 
into interest groups, as classes do in the 
church school, for sessions of three- 
quarters of an hour on such subjects 
as “Your Child’s Religion” (for young 
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mothers); reading aloud such plays as 
“Family Portrait”; background lectures 
by the minister on “Towards Under- 
standing the Bible”; or a round table 
discussion on “A Just Peace.” The rest 
of Miss Bruner’s time was thrown open 
for the conference of the day. Not only 
did she bring a valuable message but 
her presence was an inspiration. 

This concluded the morning session, 
which had been opened at 10:30 by Mrs. 
George H. Ball, the state president, who 
presided throughout the day. At the 
beginning she explained the aim of the 
state organization in wishing to help 
and educate through these public meet- 
ings, and she talked on “Today’s Topic.” 
Mrs. Ball’s explanations are always lucid 
and her remarks thought provoking. 

During the morning there was an 
organ prelude by Mrs. Alice Norris, who 
was welcomed to Melrose by Mrs. Mabel 
S. Kunes, hostess. 

At 12:30 the ladies of the Melrose 
church served luncheon, after which 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich spoke on his 
work at Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. He gave 
a personal and illuminating account of 
life in the community there. He ex- 
plained that it is one hundred miles 
nearer Washington than Friendly House 
and sixty to eighty miles from the coast, 
and that for this reason the community 
Jife centers in and around the church. 
At the crossroads there is no shopping 
center (the nearest _is twenty-five miles 
away and a telephone is seven miles 
away), but there are the church and 
parsonage, a consolidated grade school, 
Esso station, garage and shop. All take 
pride in getting together for work such 
as a landscaping project. Mr. Ulrich, on 
being asked what the greatest need was, 
said a sound projector (cost approxi- 
mately three hundred fifty dollars) 
and a radio recording outfit. 

The worship service of the day was 
inspiring. It was held in the church 
parlor, where an altar had been set up. 
Mrs. Elwood Litchfield, a member of the 
Board of Education in the Wakefield 
church, led the service, which she had 
planned as a model for the associations. 
To a background of music by Mrs. 
Norris, Mrs. Litchfield built her worship 
center on the altar. 

Mrs. Litchfield’s “Meditation,” taken 
from this service, the title of which is, 
“Building a Firm Structure,” will appear 
on this page in a forthcoming issue of 
Tue CuristrAn Leaver. 

The lecture, “A Just Peace,” was a 
fitting conclusion to the day. It was 
given by Dr. Alfred C. Lane, professor 
emeritus of Tufts College. Briefly he 
said, “I didn’t include in this title the 
word ‘durable’ because if it’s an unjust 
peace we wouldn’t want it to last. 


Peace is not merely the absence of 
war; Jesus’ idea was not merely tran- 
quillity, avoiding trouble, but  single- 
minded devotion to the will of God.” 
He feels that “most of the incorporated 
societies, sports writers, businessmen, 
statesmen, and bridge experts who have 
set up blueprints for peace have ignored 
the spiritual effect of mechanical inven- 
tions and the increasing importance of 
the freedom of the air as well as the 
seas. The power that dominates the air 
will win the war, and it must be one 
power for the world,” but “we must not 
dictate the peace.” 

The day closed with a benediction by 
Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, minister of the 
church. 

Rosertine H. Rice 
Chairman, Public Meetings, Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
Call to Women 


Friday, March 12, 1943. “Father, I 
Pray That They May All Be One.” 

Material may be secured from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Adult Program—“Father, I Pray That 
They May All Be One.” Two cents each; 
$2.00 per hundred. 

Call to Prayer—small flier (in limited 
quantities). Free. 

Poster—17 x 22. Five cents each. 

Handbook for Day of Prayer Leaders 
—suggestions for program, promotion, 
publicity, and radio. Ten cents each. 


DEDICATION DAY 


Orders for the Dedication Day Serv- 
ice are being received daily. Have you 
ordered your supply? If not, we suggest 
that you write to the Association of 
Universalist Women, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once. 


RE PACKAGES FOR 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 


Packages sent to Friendly House by 
express should be addressed to Rev. 
George C. Boorn at Waynesville, N. C., 
instead of Canton, N. C., and should 
carry the following notation: “Kindly 
notify consignee at R.F.D. No. 3, Can- 
ton Ne Ge2 


BOOK REVIEW LUNCHES 
IN WASHINGTON 

No single thing undertaken by the 
Women’s Association at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church has been 
more successful than the Book Review 
Lunches. 

From fifty to a hundred people attend, 
the food usually is delicious, the reviews 
interesting and the financial side satis- 
factory. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LENT IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Superintendents have been furnished 
with a goodly number of suggestions 
for making Lent a time of spiritual 
growth and advancement for teachers 
and pupils. It is hoped that all church- 
school leaders will be supplied with the 
Universalist Lenten Manual, The Ladder 
of Excellence. And that all boys and 
girls from primary through junior-high 
age will be reading daily their own copies 
of Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 

Children no less than grownups need 
opportunity right now for quiet times, 
for reading, for prayer. In helping boys 
and girls to discover the values in such 
experiences the church school is render- 
ing a distinct service. It stands to reason 
that a leader who himself daily “prac- 
tices the presence of God” can give 
better guidance to a group approaching 
the experience for the first time. 


FIVE MILES FROM THE CHURCH 


Mrs. Stanley Libby, living on a rural 
route five miles from Auburn, Maine, 
was a teacher in the Universalist church 
school there. Each Sunday she drove to 
Auburn, with her eight-year-old son and 
a “truckload” of neighboring children. 
Then came gas rationing. The weekly 
trip had to be discontinued. But not 
church school. In consultation with Dr. 
and Mrs. Cate it was decided to set up 
a temporary “branch department” of the 
Auburn school, and this has been done 
with Mrs. Libby in charge. Added to 
the original group are several other 
children in the community who have 
been attracted to this new school, which 
meets every Sunday near by. Briefly its 
purpose has been stated—to give guid- 
ance in Christian living through partici- 
pation in worship, class activities and 
service projects. 

There is more than one way to meet 
the problems with which the church is 
confronted these days. Some persons, 
faced with change, give up on the spot. 
Others discover new ways of carrying 
forward the work of religious education. 
It all depends upon the persons. 


FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Persons still speak with appreciation 
of the Religious Education issue of Tur 
Curist1AN Leaver, published early last 
fall. Usually they mention two articles 
which appeared in it — one by Mrs. 
Sophia L. Fahs, the other by Mrs. Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro. 

“Did you know that we have reprints 
of these? They may be purchased at 
three cents and two cents apiece for 


YOUR CHILD’S RELIGION 


Some parents say that religion 
is an intimate, personal matter, 
which every child has a right to 
choose for himself, and that they 
propose to leave the child neutral 
while he is growing up, and then 
let him freely select his own 
religion. Even if we try to, we 


cannot keep the child neutral 
religiously. Religion is not an 


addition to life but the very 
climate that pervades the whole 
of living. As soon as a child is 
born in any home, it begins creat- 
ing in him a spiritual climate, 
teaching him basic relations to 
life, feelings about life, which 
inevitably enter into the very 
substance of any religion which he 
will ever possess. 


Harry Emerson Fospicx 


distribution among parents and teach- 
ers.” The question is usually answered 
in the negative. But a glance at the 
reprint is enough. “That’s exactly the 
kind of reading matter the church 
should be providing its leaders. Let us 
have twenty-five copies of each.” 

In spite of many such transactions we 
still have copies of each reprint left. 
On closet shelves they do no one any 
good. Circulated in your church they 
will stimulate thinking and action, lead 
to new insights, to better understand- 
ing of religion and of the ways in which 
it can be taught. 

Here are the two titles: “When Is a 
Child’s Religion Emotionally Healthy?” 
by Mrs. Fahs. Price three cents apiece. 
“—-With Authority” by Mrs. Bro. Price 
two cents apiece. Order from the General 
Sunday School Association, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, enclosing cash with 
order. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE FAMILY 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE Famity. By 
Ernest R. Groves. Macmillan. $2.00. 


This is a practical appeal for more 
widespread interest in the family “and a 
greater appreciation of its relation to 
Christianity.” 

The first half of the book re-emphasizes 
the close alliance that should be main- 
tained between the family and_ the 
church as Jesus conceived it. The sec- 
ond part of the book is a direct challenge 
to the Christian ministry to assume the 
position of teacher and counselor so as 


to strengthen the institutions of mar- 
riage and the family. 

Here is a volume which deserves a 
place among the choice books on the 
teacher’s and church worker’s shelf. It 
contains many suggestions of practical 
value gathered over a long period of 
years by the author, whose counsel on 
domestic problems was_ increasingly 
sought after. 

CuHartes H. Monsieau 


FROM A LOYAL UNIVERSALIST 


“A check for my annual contribution 
to the work of your association will be 
found herewith. 

“Certainly there has never been a 
time in the history of our Universalist 
Church when religious education of both 
young and old was so much needed as 
it is right now. My continuing contribu- 
tion evidences the great faith I have 
held these many years in the value of 
your efforts, and my appreciation of all 
you good people at 16 Beacon Street 
are doing.” 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


To date Universalist church schools 
have contributed for China Relief 
through the Friendship Offering taken in 
November $1,322.08. This is more than 
double last year’s total offering—a rec- 
ord which speaks well for local leaders 
and pupils, both of whom were re- 
sponsible for this great gain. 


“We have made extraordinary prog- 
ress in the past few months,” writes 
Miss Mina Miller, superintendent of the 
Universalist church school in Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 


The latest addition to our list of Uni- 
versalist church schools is one in Louis- 
ville, Miss. This has been formed by 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Rasnake, who re- 
port that the school is “off to a good 
start.” 


“We like very much the series, “My 
Book for Fall,’ “My Book for Winter,’ 
etc., and we are putting these into the 
homes where there are younger children. 
The parents seem to be more enthusias- 
tic about this book than anything the 
children have had. They say their chil- 
dren love it.” This word from Miss 
Marion A. Griffith of Minneapolis is one 
of many endorsements received since the 
introduction of this new nursery course. 
In North Olmsted, Ohio, the books have 
gone into more than fifty homes where 
there are children three years of age 
and under. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ALLEN-MYERS 


Frederick Allen and Ann Myers were 
married at Universalist Headquarters, 
Boston, at 5:30 p. m., January 29. Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, head of the Youth 
Department, where Miss Myers has 
been working for the past year, offici- 
ated. 

Miss Elizabeth Blethen of Dexter, 
Maine, was bridesmaid, and Franklin 
Allen, brother of the groom, was best 
man. 

All who are in the service of the 
Universalist Church at Headquarters 
were present. Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Allen 
of Portland, parents of the groom, and 
Miss Louise Allen of Providence, R. I., 
his sister, were also present. Other guests 
were Mrs. H. K. Fitts of Winchester, 
David W. Fitts of Houston, Texas, Miss 
Dorothy Stevens of Portland, Maine, 
Miss Kay Duncan of Boston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana Klotzle of Somerville, Robert 
F. Needham of Arlington, Earle Dolphin 
of Lynn, who played violin selections, 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Gloucester, 
Robert Miller, a student at Tufts 
College, Elaine and Faith Gambino of 
Weymouth, Ruth Spear of Boston, 
Frances Park of Cambridge, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Spear of Boston, and Mrs. Douglas 
Frazier. 

The family of the bride, who live in 
Peoria, Ill., were unable to make the 
journey to attend the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen will live in Port- 
land, where the groom is in business. 

A reception followed the ceremony, 
at which the headquarters girls served 
delicious refreshments, assisted by Mrs. 
Douglas Frazier and others. 


FREDERICK A. TAYLOR 


Rev. Frederick A. Taylor, a retired 
Universalist minister, died in a nursing 
home in Melrose, Mass., January 15. 
He would have been eighty-three years 
old on February 8. 

Frederick Allen Taylor was born 
February 8, 1860, in Haverhill, Mass., 
the son of Edmund B. and Mary Abigail 
Wentworth Taylor. He was educated at 
public schools and Tufts College, re- 
ceiving both the degrees of A. M. and 
B. D. In 1897 he was ordained a Uni- 
versalist minister. His parishes were 
North Adams, Mass., 1899-1901; Wal- 
tham, Mass., 1901-1907; Pittsfield, 
Maine, 1907-1909; Marblehead, Mass., 
1909-1911. He was a member of the 
class of 1886 at Tufts College and a 
member of Theta Delta Chi. 

On account of illness he retired from 
the pastorate in 1912. His home prior 
to his illness was Stoneham. In 1939, 
on account of growing weakness he went 
to Melrose. 

Funeral services were held at the 


Whitney Funeral Home, Melrose, 
January 17, and were conducted by 
Rey. Mr. Shinn of the Methodist church, 
who had called often during his illness. 
Interment was at Newton Cemetery, 
Newton, Mass. 

He is survived by his daughter, Miss 
Demetria M. Taylor, a home economics 
consultant with offices at 2 West 46th 
Street, New York City, and home at 
85-05 Elmhurst Avenue, Elmhurst, Long 
Island. 

Mrs. Taylor, who was Manna Sim- 
mons of Cambridge, died in 1926. They 
were married in Cambridge in January, 
1889. 


WILLARD S. SMALL 


Dr. Willard 8. Small, a distinguished 
educator, a Tufts graduate, and in his 
earlier years a Universalist minister, died 
January 31 at the home of his son in 
Pasadena. The greater part of his 
working life was spent in or near Wash- 
ington, where he was a faithful mem- 
ber of the Universalist church. He was 
superintendent of the Sunday school, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, and 
chairman of the Music Committee of 
that church. He was seventy-two years 
old. 

The Evening Star of Washington, 
February 1, carried this accurate ac- 
count of him: 

“Dr. Small retired two years ago 
after serving as dean at the University 
of Maryland for seventeen years. He 
had been spending his summers in 
Massachusetts and winters in Florida 
until this year, when he visited his son 
in California. 

“A native of North Truro, Mass., 
he received his education at Tufts Col- 
lege and at Clark University, where 
he received his doctor’s degree in 1900. 

“He served as professor of psychology 
at State Normal School, now Los 
Angeles City College, from 1902 to 1904, 
and in 1905 became superintendent of 
schools in San Diego. 

“Dr. Small came to Washington in 
1906, when he became principal of East- 
ern High School, a post he held until 
1918. 

“From 1915 until 1918 he served as 
special agent with the United States 
Office of Education, and from 1918 until 
1922 was a specialist in school hygiene 
for that office. From 1907 until 1922 
he served as lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University. 

“Before receiving his Ph.D. degree, 
Dr. Small served a year as professor 
of English at Lombard (IIl.) College 
and a year as professor of psychology 
at Michigan State Normal School. He 
became dean of the school of education 
at the University of Maryland in 1923. 

“Dr. Small, who lived at 1330 Irving 
Street, N.W., was a member of Delta 


Upsilon fraternity and of Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary fraternity. He was the 
author of many articles on educational 
subjects.” 

Dr. Small is survived by his wife and 
two sons, one as already mentioned in 
Pasadena, and the other a lieutenant in 
the Coast Guard. 

In his last letter to the editor, to 
whom he was bound by many close ties, 
occurred these sentences written at 
Christmas time: 

“T still have some hope for the world, 
even though ominous symptoms of re- 
action are developing in this land of 
the free and the prospect of postwar 
unity among the United Nations is not 
very clearly indicated. 

“But the ancient conflict between the 
forces of darkness and the powers of 
light still will go on, and I have faith 
that the light will radiate a little more 
widely in the days when this shooting 
is over.” 

Funeral services were held February 
2 at the parlors of an undertaking estab- 
lishment in Pasadena, and were con- 
ducted by Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D.D.., 
a classmate at Tufts College. The body 
was cremated, as Dr. Small had_ re- 
quested. 


J. V.S. 


A. FRANCIS WALCH 


Alexander Francis Walch, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Yarmouth, 
Maine, since 1927, died January 25. 
He was in his eighty-first year. 

A. Francis Walch was born August 
31, 1862, at East Corinth, Maine, the 
son of Edward and Sarah F. Shaw 
Walch. He was prepared for college 
in Garland, Maine, and was graduated 
from the Tufts Divinity School in 1886. 
He was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry October 14, 1886. 

On August 1, 1888, at Tufts College 
he was married to Miss Agatha Marie 
Schneider, daughter of Professor Schnei- 
der of Tufts, whom he met during his 
first pastorate at Methuen, Mass. Mrs. 
Walch died in 1930. He is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Benjamin Elliott 
of Yarmouth. 

He has served the following churches: 
Methuen, Mass., 1886-1890; Peabody, 
Mass., 1890-1893; Attleboro, Mass., 
1893-1895. Out of the pastorate until 
1898 on account of eye trouble. St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., 1901-1908; Manchester, 
N. H., 1908-1913; Amesbury, Mass., 
1913-1916; Augusta, Maine, 1916-1927; 
Yarmouth, Maine, 1927 until his death. 
Thus ends a record of faithful work 
extending over fifty-seven years. 

In various communities Mr. Walch 
was drafted for service on school boards, 
library boards, and for other public 
work. He was a thirty-second degree 
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Mason and grand chaplain of the lodges 
of Maine. Also, he was senior chaplain of 
the Maine State School at Pownal and 
of the Yarmouth Fire Department. 
Always modest and retiring, he was in 
time found out by his fellow citizens 
and used by the community. 

He was a great pastor and made 
friends wherever he went. 

The funeral services at Yarmouth, 
Thursday, January 28, were held in the 
church. A great company attended. 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine, officiated, assisted by Rev. 
William A. Richmond, until recently 
pastor of the First Parish Church of 
Yarmouth. Interment, in charge of Rev. 
Carl A. Hempel, was at Mt. Hope 
Cemetery, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

A Yarmouth paper said: Mr. Walch’s 
life was given in helping others, and his 
cheerful and alert personality was an 
inspiration to young and old alike. His 
friendly spirit and words of comfort 
will always be remembered in the hearts 
of those he ministered to. Loved and 
honored by the whole community and 
by all who knew him, Mr. Walch’s pass- 
ing will be felt as a great loss. 


HOWARD A. MARKLEY 


> 


Quietly he “fell on sleep.” So quietly 
that those who stood by the hospital 
bed could not say when the faithful 
heart ceased to beat. 

A week before, Rev. Howard A. 
Markley had entered the Hahnemann 
Hospital, Philadelphia, where a serious 
operation was deemed necessary. With 
characteristic calmness and courage he 
accepted this decision. 

For several days after the operation 
there seemed promise that he would 
rally from the severe shock, but the 
tired body was unequal to the strain 
entailed, and on Friday, February 5, 
his spirit slipped out into the eternal 
realm. 

Howard A. Markley was born March 
8, 1871, at Lancaster, Pa. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1887. For a number of 
years he was employed and attended 
classes at Temple University, founded 
by Russell H. Conwell to help deserving 
young men to gain an education. 

Soon after he came to the city he 
affiliated with the Church of the Restora- 
tion, under Dr. F. A. Bisbee. He was 
one of seven young men from that 
church to enter the Universalist ministry, 
his own class at Tufts Divinity School 
being 1893. 

On September 6 of that year he 
married Angie Brooks, a proven help- 
meet and co-laborer with him for nearly 
fifty years. 

His first pastorate was Grace Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Thence to Clarendon, 
N.Y. From 1904 to 1913 he was pastor 
at Turner Center, Maine. While there 
the church was raised in order to pro- 
vide a vestry. This gave an opportunity 
for the development of the social side 


of church life which had been lacking 
before. 

Other pastorates following were: 
Hallowell, Maine; Hightstown, N. J. 
West Paris, Maine; Gorham, N. H.; 
Mechanic Falls and Livermore Falls, 
Maine. In all of these he left the im- 
print of his gracious, uplifting person- 
ality. A host of warm friends will mourn 
his passing. > 

After retiring from the active ministry, 
he and his wife made their home in 
Auburn, Maine, where they have been 
appreciated and loved by many in the 
church and beyond. 

In one period between pastorates he 
was field agent in Maine for the Chris- 
tian Civic League of Maine, the pre- 
cursor of the Anti-Saloon League. During 
this service he presented a lecture, with 
motion pictures, on the vital subject of 
temperance no less than two hundred 
twenty-five times. He was also a lec- 
turer for the Grange. 

His long ministry was notable for his 
understanding sympathy manifested 
toward the sick and those in any trouble. 
He was a true pastor, visiting his people 
frequently in their homes, and especially 
when and where hospital care was 
required. 

He was interested in religion in all 
its forms, and labored earnestly and 
successfully for more comity and _ har- 
mony among Christian people. 

Many there are for whom he made life 
more meaningful. 

His quiet, unassuming but transparent 
sincerity not only pointed toward nobler 
living but “led the way.” 

Many will unite in sympathy for his 
wife, for the daughter, Lucy W., who 
lives in New York, and the son, Henry 
Brooks, and family, of Lansing, Mich. 

A funeral service was held in Philadel- 
phia, conducted by Dr. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton, pastor of the Church of the Mes- 


‘siah, who had known Mr. Markley in 


college, and by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
pastor of the Church of the Restoration, 
of which Mr. Markley had been a mem- 
ber for fifty-five years. Interment will 
be made in the spring at Evergreen 
Cemetery, Portland, Maine. 


Hersert E. Benton 


CELEBRATES NINETY-SIXTH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mrs. Georgianna S. Ropes celebrated 
her ninety-sixth birthday anniversary 
February 5 by receiving visitors at her 
home in Danvers, Mass. Surrounded by 
floral gifts she read greetings from 
friends who could not call. Helping 
her to receive the guests were her sister, 
Mrs. Abbie J. Hale, and two daughters, 
Mrs. L. W. Lovelace and Bessie P. 
Ropes. Mrs. Ropes, a native of Merri- 
mac, Mass., has lived in Danvers 
seventy years. Both she and her sister 
are loyal Universalists, and during many 
seasons attended the summer meetings 
at Ferry Beach. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
AT WAKEFIELD 


Ferry Beach enthusiasts in the Wake- 
field, Mass., church will be hosts to 
Ferry Beachers in the Boston metro- 
politan area at their annual reunion 
Tuesday, March 2. Following a social 
hour, in charge of Alice Loubris, a 
chicken supper will be served under the 
direction of Mrs. Ruth Morgan. Earle 
Dolphin will play the piano. In view of 
the fact that food rationing will be in 
effect by this date, it is imperative that 
reservations for the supper be made by 
Sunday, February 28. Either mail a 
penny post card to Rev. LeRoy A. 
Congdon, 21 Summer Street, Wakefield, 
or telephone CRYstal 1719-R. 

Wakefield may be reached by train 
from Boston and Malden. Frequent bus 
service from the Everett Terminal of 
the Boston El. From the Item Build- 
ing in Lynn buses of the Lynnfield Com- 
munity Line leave at 4:45, 5:20 and 6. 
A through bus leaves Arlington Center 
at 5 o’clock. The evening program will 
end earlier than customary because so 
many will be traveling by public con- 


‘veyances. The church is on Main Street 


opposite the post office. 


CHRISTMAS AT DENVER 


The Christmas decorations at the 
chapel in Denver, Colo., were hung by a 
committee which included the clerk, 
Fred H. Thompson, the former treas- 
urer, Harold Mills, and Mr. Mills’ son- 
in-law, Sergeant William Andreas, who 
was married in the chapel a few months 
before. 

On the afternoon of December 13 
there were two concerts by pupils of the 
Dingley-Matthews School of Musie (a 
member of the church is one of the 
teachers), which filled the chapel to 
overflowing. 

On Christmas Sunday the Sunday 
school held a candlelight White Gifts 
for the King service at 5 p.m. A repre- 
sentative of each class took part in the 
candlelighting ceremony and in the 
White Gifts part of the service. Mrs. 
Addie Ladd, superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, wrote the service. The toys 
were sent to the Japanese Relocation 
Center near Lamar, Colo. The articles 
of food were included in baskets dis- 
tributed to needy families by the Grace 
Community Center. 

The annual Sunday school Christmas 
party was held on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 23, in the church basement. In 
addition to the visit of Santa Claus (im- 
personated by one of the soldiers sta- 
tioned near by), Mrs. Conard B. 
Rheiner, wife of the pastor, told a 


Christmas story, “The Shining Tree” 


(dealing with a celebration at the home 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) , two 
members of the Magic Club entertained, 
the choir sang a carol, and the children 
of the Primary Department sang a 
Christmas song. Miss 


lizabeth Thomp- — 
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son played several numbers on a steel 
guitar. Gifts and candy were distributed 
to all children who attended. The min- 
ister and his wife received an imitation 
candlestick with the candle stuffed with 
dollar bills. 

On New Year’s afternoon a reception 
was held in the parlor for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rheiner. A committee of the Ladies’ 
Guild acted as hostesses. Refreshments 
were served. 


WEST HARTFORD CHURCH 
CENTER OF ACTIVITY 


The Church of the Redeemer in West 
Hartford, Conn., has converted its heat- 
ing plant to the burning of coal. The 
work was completed on January 14, and 
after that the usual program of activi- 
ties was resumed. For nearly a month 
before that the building was heated only 
on Sundays. The Baptist church a 
short distance away, in an effort to 
avoid “conversion,” has joined the 
Church of the Redeemer in union serv- 
ices, Rev. Ellis Gilbert and Dr. Stanley 
Manning preaching on alternate Sun- 
days. The Congregational church also 
will hold its February communion serv- 
ice in the Universalist church. The 
Congregational church burned down a 
little over a year ago, since which time 
the congregation has been meeting in 
Temple Beth Israel and the Baptist 
church. 

Young People’s Day was observed on 
January 17, the last Sunday before 
union services began. Three young peo- 
ple spoke during the sermon time on 
the general theme, “The High Calling 
of Christian Youth Today and Tomor- 
row.” Paul Petersen, president of the 
Union and of the High School Student 
Council, spoke on “New Responsibili- 
ties of Young People,” Marlea Schilke 
on “Women’s Place in the World To- 
day,” and George Hastings on “Young 
People’s Part in the Peace.” 

Two babies were christened on Christ- 
mas Sunday, and in the afternoon the 
church school gave a carol vesper serv- 
ice. At this service the Boys’ Choir 
made its first appearance, although the 
robes had not come. These have now 
arrived, making five robed choirs in the 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


OUR CHURCHES AND 
THESE TIMES 


The Backgrounds and Foregrounds of 
American Christianity; with Special Ref- 
erence to the Issues of War and Peace. 


March 8—The American Pattern for 
Church and State. March 15—The Profit 
and Loss of American Denominational- 
ism. March 22—Pessimism and Optimism 
in Our Religious Culture. March 29— 
The Ethical ag a of the Christian 


April 12—Church 
Unity in a Post-War World. 
Rev. Willard L. Sperry, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


church. All the choirs are under the 
direction of Esther Nelson Ellison, 
A.A.G.O. 


BARRE CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual parish meeting of the 
church in Barre, Vt., held the first of 
the month, was an encouraging one. 
Good reports were brought in from all 
organizations, including the new Youth 
Fellowship. The policy has been to 
expand rather than retract because of 
the war in order to meet the increasing 
needs of the people. The treasurer 
reported a good year—all bills paid, 
including all quotas and the expenses of 
two delegates from the church school 
to the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach. The Board of Trustees 
feels that the best investment it makes 
is in the policy of sending these two 
delegates to Ferry Beach. It pays divi- 
dends far beyond dollars and cents. 
Plans were made to start the program 
of renovating the entire church property 
before the year 1946, which is the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the church. This will be 
done as soon as possible. The Board 
was also given authority to inaugurate 
a church council which will co-ordinate 
the program of the entire church. During 
the past year, all fields of the church 
work have gone ahead measurably. 

All organizations of both the Congre- 
gational church and the Universalist 
church now meet in the property of the 
latter. This was made necessary by the 
oil situation, the Congregational church 
being faced with a shortage and unable 
to convert to coal. The first union sery- 
ice was held January 24, with over three 


hundred present. The arrangement will 


be effective until the first Sunday in 
Lent or until the weather permits. 

On Christmas Sunday morning the 
temperatures ranged from 22 to 382 
below zero. The janitor stayed in the 
church all night to keep up the heat. 
The morning service was attended by 
seventy-five people. 
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: 
N. Y. A. OPENS CENTER FOR 
WOMEN AT LONGMEADOW 


With industry calling for more and 
more trained women workers, the War 
Manpower Commission, through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, has opened 
a new resident center at. Longmeadow, 
Mass., where young women will receive 
room, board, and medical care while they 
are being trained in the near-by Spring- 
field War Production Training Shop as 
machine tool operators and welders. 

At the shop the young women will 
receive actual training under produc- 
tion methods while actually turning out 
materials to be used in war work. Young 
women, married or single, now unem- 
ployed or now engaged in nonessential 
industry, are especially desired for this 
training. A small salary sufficient to 
meet necessary personal expenses is paid 
to all trainees. 

For the first time in Massachusetts, 
girls can get free industrial war training. 
There are many openings available for 
young women from Greater Boston and 
vicinity. Applications and complete in- 
formation may be obtained at the N.Y.A. 
Office at 101 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
at the nearest office of the United States 
Employment Service. 


FROM MARLBORO, MASS. 


The Advent Manual, The Light Is 
Still Shining, was used by the members 
of the Universalist church at Marlboro, 
Mass., during Advent. Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, the pastor, also gave a‘series of 
four appropriate sermons. 

Major Thomas E. Jackson, who served 
in the Spanish-American War, observed 
his ninety-fourth birthday on October 
22. All his life he has been interested 
in the church and he is an honorary 
member of the Men’s Club. He was 
presented with gifts by the club and the 
Camp of Spanish-War Veterans. 

On January 18 Mrs. Eleanor A. Bur- 
ness, the oldest church member, cele- 
brated her ninety-seventh birthday. She 
also was the recipient of many gifts. 

On January 20 a loyal couple of the 
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church through the years, Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Herrick, observed their forty- 
fifth wedding anniversary by a family 


dinner party at their home. They re- 
ceived gifts and cards from many 
friends. 


In December, as a part of the Christ- 
mas service, there was dedicated a 
framed roll of honor containing the 
names of the nine young men of the 
parish now serving in the armed forces. 

The mother of the pastor, Mrs. Susan 
M. Soule of Yarmouth, Maine, widow 
of George O. D. Soule, a veteran of the 
Civil War, died January 7 within a few 
weeks of her ninety-second birthday. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins supplied the 
pulpit in the absence of Mr. Soule at 
the funeral in Maine, January 10. Mr. 
Soule hurried home to conduct, on the 
llth, the funeral of one of Marlboro’s 
leading citizens, Harold L. Brigham, 
superintendent of the Marlboro Water 
District. 

On Wednesday, January 20, the 
annual meeting of the parish was held. 
Reports showed slight progress in spite 
of war conditions. The Society made the 
largest financial contribution to the Uni- 
versalist Church of America in recent 
years. Officers elected were: Moderator, 
Frank P. Thrasher; clerk, Louis E. Bur- 
ness; treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Fernald; 
Prudential Committee, George M. 
Moore, Harry W. Fay, Frank P. 
Thrasher, Mrs. George B. Herrick and 
Mrs. Eva M. Coxon. 


TRAVELS TO KANSAS FOR 
CHRISTENING CEREMONY 


Pamela Sue Shirk, aged four and a 
half months, was christened recently in 
the Universalist church at Hutchinson, 
Kan., by the pastor, Dr. Albert D. Bell. 
Her parents traveled from Tulsa, Okla., 
with her for the ceremony. Her grand- 
father, Lloyd L. Shirk, is president of 
the Kansas State Convention, and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hutchinson church. Mickey Gene House 
was christened at the same time. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


A SPIRITUAL ALMANAC 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


This book has been prepared for men in 
the armed forces but should be useful in 
young people’s groups, among defense 
workers, and others interested in the de- 
votional life in these war times. 


The first third of the book is devoted to 


the calendar and its accompanying ma- 


terial. The last two-thirds is made-up of 
a variety of selections, patriotic, deyo- 
tional, and informative. 


25 cents each 25 or more, 20 cents each 
Order from 
Universalist Publishing House - 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


At a pie supper held in the church 
basement on January 15 the A.U.W. 
raised enough money to purchase new 
hymnals. Pies were auctioned by Grover 
Bowser, a well-known cattleman of 
Hutchinson. Mrs. Kk. C. Beck, new 
president of the A.U.W., is to be congrat- 
ulated on the success of this her first 
venture. The next project for which 
the ladies are working is the purchase of 
new chairs for the church basement. A 
chili supper, planned for March 8, is the 
first of a series of socials to be run to 
raise this money. 

A Clara Barton Guild of thirteen 
young girls was started early in January. 
Mrs. Bell, wife of the pastor, who also 
has two Girl Scout Troops under her 
leadership, is sponsoring this group. 
The Guild officers are: Donna Jean 
Farney, president; Jeannine Meister, 
vice-president; Barbara Wilson, secre- 
tary; Patty House, treasurer. 


CHRISTENINGS 
California. Los Angeles, 1. 
Connecticut. West Hartford, 2. 
Kansas. Hutchinson, 2. 
Massachusetts. Somerville 

Church) , 1. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church 

of the Restoration) , 2. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 

the Mediator), 8. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 3. 
Total, 19. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


(First 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NEW MEMBERS 


California. Los Angeles, 1. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 2. 

Kansas. Hutchinson, 2. 

Maine. Auburn, 8. 

Massachusetts. Lynn, 11. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator), 6. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 15. 

Total, 45. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver has been 
appointed instructor in the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin, and is teach- 
ing a course on “Marriage and the 
Family.” 


Lieut.-Colonel Frank P. Olin, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence F. Olin of El 
Dorado, Ohio, is now at Fort Francis F. 
Warren, Wyoming, in charge of the First 
Quartermaster Training Regiment. 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie has resigned 
her position as minister of activities at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, effective February 28, to go 
into war relief work “for the duration.” 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, one of 
the leaders in the work of the Universal- 
ist National Memorial Church, is 
recovering rapidly from a heayy fall 
indoors which gave her a badly wrenched 
shoulder and injured right arm. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons is interim 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Nashua, N. H. 


Corp. Raymond C. Hopkins, vice- 
president of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, who has been critically ill 
in the Fitsimon’s General Hospital in 
Denver, Colo., was pronounced by his 
physician, February 2, as on his way to 
recovery. He and his family express 
great gratitude to the Universalist 
minister, Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, and 
his wife, and one of their families, who 
entertained Raymond’s fiancee when she 
was in the city during the crucial period. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: | 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1943 


Lenten Reading... 


We are suggesting the following books for your reading 
during the season of quiet and meditation. They all have 
messages for the Lenten days and reminders of the reality 
and power of the Kingdom of God and the love of Christ 
for all men. 


THE PROPHET ..... 
Kahlil Gibran 


JESUS e e e e e e e ° e e ° . e e e ° 
Kahlil Gibran 


HIS CROSS AND OURS . 
Joseph Fort Newton 


PERSONALITIES OF THE 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


THE CROSS AND GREAT 
W. E. Phifer 


VICTORIOUS SUFFERING ......... 
Carl A. Glover 


THESE SHARED HIS POWER 
Edwin MeN. Poteat 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
Ernest Fremont Tittle 


PREM SrIRITUAL LIFE... .......... 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


iMEeCREED OF.CHRIST .......... 
Gerald Heard 


THE CODE OF CHRIST 
Gerald Heard 


ON BECOMING A REAL PERSON 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


MEIEMERGIBE Ce iams) a0. ic) vo bean’ 
Lloyd C. Douglas 


THE MEANING OF FAITH 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE ........ 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


2.50 


PASSION .... 1.50 


LIVING ..... 1.50 


1.00 


1.50 


PAT he 


Dr. Fosdick has combined the above three books into 
THREE MEANINGS ............ 


2.50 


We will mail your orders immediately from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Notices 
BELL FOR SALE 
A church bell in perfect condition, worth 
$1,300, for sale for $500. Weight, 1,200 
pounds. Tone beautiful. Write Eugene B. 
Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 


HYMNALS WANTED 

A church school in Northern Maine is very 
much in need of some additional copies of Songs 
of Work and Worship, the church-school hymnal 
by Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore. If 
any school which formerly used these, but no 
longer does, would be willing to contribute some 
copies to this school, its leaders and pupils would 
be grateful. They will gladly pay the cost of 


expressage. Please write to the General Sunday 
School Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
about this. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 

A Universalist church has two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Dual fellowship granted to Edward W. Ohren- 
stein subject to approval of Central Committee. 

Noted dual fellowship of Albert C. Niles from 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Noted acceptance of Elmer D. Colcord by 
Maine. 

Granted full fellowship to A. Avery Gates, 
clerical licentiate. 

Accepted on transfer Charles A. Wyman from 
7 4 
ey eck: Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Hope Hilton accepted on transfer from 
Ontario Convention. 

Ricuarp H. Birp, Jr., Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring transferred to 
Massachusetts. 

Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., transferred to 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. E. H. Carritt transferred to Illinois. 

Staniey C. STA, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted the transfer from Massachusetts of 
Robert J. Raible, William C. Abbe, Lawrence W. 
Abbott, Frank B. Crandall, O. Whitman Eames, 
Philip R. Giles, Arthur R. Graham, George H. 
Wood, and Robert T. Withington. 

Accepted the transfer from Maine of Raymond 
J. Baughan and Robert H. Lewis. 

Accepted the transfer from Kansas of E. J. 
Unruh. 

EstHer C. RicHarpson, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 

February 23-26: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. } 

March 2-5: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9-12: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D.D., 
Community Church, New York. 

March 16-19: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 


dean emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

March 23-26: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston. 

March 30- April 2: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
D.D., Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 

April 6 and 7: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel, Boston. 


April 8 and 9: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 13-16: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 

First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

* * * 

In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 
23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 

April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches, 

April 28: Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America. 

April 29: Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, D.D., dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

April 30: Rey. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 
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In wartime 


SHIPMENTS ARE 
NECESSARILY SLOW 


ORDER _ NOW 


to ensure timely delivery 
of your 1943 Lenten Manual 


Written by Dr. Frank D. Adams 


The LADDER 


OF 


EXCELLENCE 
Beh, Love 


LENTEN Kindness 
WEIN E Godliness 


Patience 
Self Control 


Knowledge 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Single copies 5 cents each, plus postage 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each, plus postage 


_ you live within your means? 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 
Travelogue 


In seventeen-forty » 
A sedan chair; 
In eighteen-ninety 
A carriage and_ pair; 
In nineteen-thirty 
A taxi fare. 
But in ‘forty-two 
It’s “Shanks’s mare.” 
—London Opinion 
* * * ° 
A short time ago an American in 
conversation with a citizen of the Irish 
Free State asked, “Why do you Irish 
refuse to take sides with the Allied 
Nations? Is it because you like Hit- 
ler?” 
“Oh no,” answered the Irishman. “It’s 
because of an old grudge against an 


Englishman named Oliver Cromwell.” 
* * * 


Dr. Howe, president of Case College, 
Cleveland, was vexed whenever a stu- 
dent called “zero” in his mathematics 
“nothing.” One of his students would 
almost invariably read an equation like 
this—‘“x plus y equals 0”—as follows: 
“x plus’ y equals nothing.” 

One day Dr. Howe lost his patience 
and said, “See here, let me show you 
the difference between zero and noth- 
ing.” 

With this he wrote a big “0” on the 
blackboard. 

“This,” said the Doctor, “is zero.” 
Then, erasing the “0” he added, “And 
this is nothing.”—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * * 

Lumberjack: What’s them things 
you're unpackin’ there? 

Merchant (holding up a_ pair): 
They’re pajamas. 

Lumberjack: What’s pajamas for? 

Merchant: Night clothes. Want to 
buy a pair? 

Lumberjack: No. I’m no social 
rounder. When night comes, I go to 
bed —Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


Eric, aged 12, after an absence of two 
days arrived back at school. “Didn’t 
your mother write a note?” asked his 
teacher. 

“Yes, Miss,” replied Eric, “but I for- 
got to bring it.” 

“Well,” went on the teacher, “why 
were you away?” 

“Please, Miss, I don’t know, I didn’t 
read the note,” was the unassailable 
reply —The Schoolmaster. 

* * * 

“The Mayoress made her last public | 
appearance in this office, for which the 
W. V. S. are most grateful.”—Provin- 
cial paper, spotted by Punch. 

* * * 


Boss: You want a raise. Why don’t 


Employee: I do, Sir, but you don’t 
realize how crowded I am for space.— 
Windsor Star. 


